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Ir is a singular trait in human nature, that, what- 
ever be our circumstances, we are very apt to desire 
something quite opposite; nor is there any thing in 
which this propensity is more manifest, than our 
feelings in reference to scenery and the seasons. If 
we live on a broad plain, where the eye can stretch 
far every way without meeting with an elevation, 
we soon get tired of it, and call it monotonous. If 
we inhabit a mountainous region, we are equally lia- 
ble to become weary of everlastingly looking on 
the same prominent objects. Morning, noon, and 
night, we zre surrounded by the same familiar peaks; 
and, at length, we get so thoroughly out of patience 





with them, that we would give any thing in the 


world to see them leveled down. 

The seasons, I have said, give us another illustra- 
tion of this love of change. In summer, especially 
in the latter part of it, we are incessantly wishing 
it would be winter; and in winter we are for ever 
longing for the return of summer. No season suits 
us for any. length of time, not even till its own time 
has expired. 

This, then, my reader, partly explains to you the 
reason why I have given you a summer picture in 
the midst of winter. As ] wish to gratify your feel- 
ings in all things, so far as I can do it conscientiously, 
and not being able actually to make it summer, I 
have done my part, perhaps, if, for a few moments, 
I can make you think it is. 

Look you onthe noble scene I give you. You will 
certainly say, that, as an engraving, it is one of the 
very finest; and, as a picture, it would be difficult to 
excel it. The scenery of the Hudson has acquired 
celebrity, both in this country and in Europe. It 
has been rendered classic, in the best sense of the 





term, by the pen of the humorous and gentle Irving. 
No one can read his pages, where he alludes to this 
noble river, without catching occasional glimpses of 
its surpassing beauty. It has been, also, celebrated 
by other American writers. Travelers from abroad, 
especially French travelers, have been lavish of their 
praises; and one German writer, lately in this coun- 
try, considers it the most beautiful of rivers. 
Vou. VIIL.—5 


If this be granted, it requires scarcely any testi- 
mony to prove that the Highlands form the great 
ornament of the river. They always strike the 
attention of every visitor. It would be difficult to 
conceive any thing more surpassingly beautiful; 
and, in other days, I have marked the scenery, repre- 
sented in this picture, exactly as the artist has here 
givenit. While the reader is now contemplating the 
engraving, I will relate a little story, which is, in some 
degree, connected with it. 

Several years ago, while I was completing my 
regular course of studies, I visited the far-famed 
hanks of the Hudson for a special purpose. I 
was in pursuit of an obscure mine of quartz crys- 
tal, which I had heard of as being on a certain bluff 
of the Hudson. More than three hundred miles did 
I travel to search for it. One day, as I was walking 
up and down the margin of the stream, and gazing 
upward to get sight of some glittering object, 


; which might indicate the exact locality of the treas- 


ure, a little starry spot dazzled in the bright sunlight 


§ far above me. But how should I get to it? The 


bank was at least a hundred feet high, and the upper 
part of it a little more than perpendicular. But I 
had just read in Pilato, that the most beautiful things 
are the most difficult; and a young enthusiast must 
not be scared at trifles. So, up I went, first clamber- 
ing over a confused mass of sharp-pointed rocks, 
then up the face of the precipice, by help of its bro- 
ken surface. With vast difficulty the point of inter- 
est was reached, and the little diamond-looking stone 
was obtained; but the worst of the enterprise was 
in reserve. Five minutes’ reflection convinced me, 
and it was a terrible conviction, that it was inipossi- 
ble to return. I must either climb thirty or forty 
feet higher, and crawl around the overhanging coro- 
nal of the beetling cliff, or hang where I was tiil I 
should drop exhausted on the sharp rocks below. I 


’ will not dwell on the sequel. With some presence of 


mind, I worked my way upward to the summit level 
of the bed of rock, and then dug steps for my feet 
with one hand, while hugging myself up to the face 
of the precipice with the other. In this way I as- 
cended to the top, with the crystal in my pocket, 
fully satisfied with my excursion among the rocks. 
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RUTH; 
oR, THE DAUGETER-IN-LAW'S REWARD. 
BY REV J. P. DURBIN, D. I 


As the autumn appproached, the husbandmen of 
Judah prepared to sow their seed. All things were 
ready, and they waited for the first rain, Deut. xi, 14. 
The month of November was fast passing away, as 
each morning the eyes of the inhabitants of Bethle- 
hem-Judah were turned to the west, hoping to descry 
the gathering cloud impending over the Mediterra- 
nean. Not a speck was seen in the skies, and the 
glorious sun continued daily to ascend to his merid- 
ian, and scorch the dusty hills of Judea, until the 
vernal equinox arrived that should have brought the 
latter rain. But it came not. The wells were dry, 
and the cisterns had no water. The flocks fainted 
in the fields, and the herdsmen returned to their 
masters, and sat down before them in sorrow. 

Elimelech, the chief of the Bethlehemites, looked 
upon Naomi, the wife of his youth, and beheld her 
womanly form yielding to the famine. He scarcely 
dared to cast a steady glance upon his two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, who, a year ago, were two vig- 
orous sprouts shooting up in his house, and promising 
to overshadow and refresh the old age of their pa- 
rents, and maintain the supremacy of their family 
among their people. Elimelech ascended southward 
to the heights that overlook the Dead Sea, and com- 
mand a view of the land of Moab to the east. 
He beheld the fields whitening to the harvest, and the 
erystal streams of water sparkling in the sun. And 
although it was a land of the Gentiles, where all the 
people bowed down to Chemosh, yet he resolved to 


go thither, that he might find bread and water, and 


his family live. He quickly found a grave in this 
land of idolatry; and Naomi was left alone with her 
two sons, just blooming into manhood. Obeying 
the dictates of nature, which triumphs over conven- 
tional rules, the young men looked upon the needy 
daughters of Moab and loved them, and chose Ruth 
and Orpah for wives. 

The widowhood of Naomi was quickly rendered 
doubly bitter by the loss of her two sons, and the 
bereavement of her daughters-in-law, who were left 
childless. In this dark hour she turned her thoughts 
toward her people in Bethlehem, from whence the 
report had reached her that plenty had again crowned 
the“land. She rose to depart, and Ruth and Orpah 
accompanied her to the borders of Moab. Here 
Naomi purposed to take leave of these two young 
widows, and hér address to them is one of the most 
touching passages ever pronounced by the lips of 
woman. The essence of woman’s heart and hopes, 
as God hath made them, is disclosed in it. She com- 
mences with a profound and touching expression of 
gratitude: “The Lord deal kindly with you, as ye 
have dealt with the dead and me.’’ What an exalted 
idea of the character of these two young women 
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does this expression suggest? Their conduct toward 
their husbands had been such as to satisfy even their 
mother-in-law, and to become the measure of the 
Divine blessing which she desired should be given to 
them: “ The Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have 
dealt with the dead and me.”’ 

But when she comes to specify the blessings of the 
Lord, which she deemed a just reward for their fidel- 
ity to the dead and to herself, she descends into the 
secret fountain of the female heart, and utters forth 
the precious truth which God has made to dwell 
unchangeably there: “‘ The Lord grant that ye may 
find rest, each in the house of her husband.’’ These 
words recalled to the young widows the happiness of 
former days; and as their mother-in-law gave them 
the parting kiss, they lifted up their voices and wept, 
and said, ‘‘ We will return with thee to thy people.”’ 
The reply of Naomi glows with the great living 
truth, that woman can find her natural and perma- 
nent rest only “in the house of her husband.” 
And Naomi said, ‘Why will ye go with me? I 
have no more sons that may be your husbands. 
And had I a husband, and should I also bear more 
sons, would ye tarry for them till they were grown?”’ 
And when she had uttered these words, ‘‘ they lifted 
up their voices and wept again.”” And Orpah heark- 
ened to the advice of her mother-in-law, and returned 
to her own people, and her own gods; but Ruth 
clave to Naomi. 

Now came a still more earnest struggle between 
these two remarkable women. Naomi was unwill- 
ing that the beauty and bloom of Ruth should be 
wasted in her service, and she took advantage of the 
example of Orpah, and said, ‘‘ Behold, thy sister is 
gone back unto her people, and unto her gods: re- 
turn thou after her.’’ For three thousand years the 
reply of Ruth, to this urgent and disinterested advice 
of Naomi, has stood forth in the history of filial affec- 
tion and duty, as the sun in the firmament of heaven. 
There is no parallel to it in the records of humanity. 
‘¢ And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 


‘lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God 


my God: where thou diest will I die, and there will 
I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me.”’ 

To these words Naomi made no reply: they were 
not answerable. And silently the two widows jour- 
neyed toward Bethlehem. When Naomi appeared 
among her people, they said, in amazement, Is this 
Naomi! (so named because she was beautiful, cheer- 
ful, and prosperous.) She departed from us with her 
husband and sons, and lo, she returns to us in sor- 
row, and with but one poor handmaid. And she said, 
‘Call me not Naomi, but Mara; for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.’”’ Truly, the cloud 
was dark that hung over the home of Naomi and 
Ruth; and they had drank bitter waters for years. 
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But they had been bright examples of the brightest 
of womanly virtues—fidelity to their husbands and } 
to each other. This was remarkably true of Ruth, 
and now God was about to reward her with very 
great honor, even to make her one of the ancestors 
of the Messiah, although she was a Géntile. 


Naomi and Ruth arrived in Bethlehem in the ; 
spring, “ in the beginning of barley harvest;”’ and ; 


this apparently small matter was the opening of the 
magnificent designs of Providence toward Ruth, the 
Moabitess widow. The custom of the country per- 
mitted poor young women to glean in the fields of 
the rich; and the pressing wants of Naomi quickly 
prompted the excellent heart of Ruth to say to her, 
«Let me now go to the field, and glean ears of corn 
after him in whose eyes I shall find grace.” 

The first adventure of Ruth begins to reveal 
clearly the intents of Providence. Upon her return 
in the evening, with a rich burden of grain, she said, 
“It was my lot to light on a part of the field that 
belonged to Boaz. And when he came out to see 
the reapers, he inquired, Whose damsel is this? and 
immediately said to me, Go not, my daughter, to 
glean in any other field, but ebide here fast by my 
maidens. I have charged the young men that they 
shall not touch these; and when thou art athirst, go 
unto the vessels, and drink of that which the young 
men have drawn. At meal-time, come thou hither, 
and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the vine- 
gar. And she sat beside the reapers: and he reached 
her parched corn, and she did eat, and was sufficed, 
and left.” 

As Ruth related these beautiful and prophetic in- 
cidents, the blanched and withered countenance of 
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of Naomi, and Boaz was only second. Boaz feared 
God as well as loved Ruth. Listen with what dig- 
nity and frankness he unfolds to her the appalling 
fact that another had a right to her by the law: 
; ** And now it is true that I am thy near kinsman: 
howbeit there is a kinsmay nearer than I. Tarry 
this night, and it shall be in the morning, that if he 
will perform unto thee the part of a kinsman, well; 

let him do the kinsman’s part: but if he will not do 

the part of a kinsman to thee, then will I do the part 
| of a kinsman to thee, as the Lord liveth.’’ 
: Ruth related to Naomi the result of her interview 
¢ 








with Boaz, and Naomi’s reply is proof of woman’s 
sagacity and judgment in matters of the affections: 
> “Then said she, Sit still my daughter, until thou 


be in rest, until he have finished the thing this day.” 
She spake truly; for in an hour Boaz took measures 
to test the case legally. ‘Then went Boaz up to 
the gate, and sat him down there: and behold, the 
kinsman of whom Boaz spake came by; unto whom 
he said, Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down here. 
And he turned aside, and sat down. And he took 
ten men of the elders of the city, and said, Sit ye 
down here. And they satdown. And he said unto 
the kinsman, Naomi, that is come again out of the 
country of Moab, selleth a parcel of land which 
was our brother Elimelech’s: And I thought to 
advertise thee, saying, Buy it before the inhabi- 
tants, and before the elders of my people. If thou 

> wilt redeem it, redeem it; but if thou wilt not redeem 
it, then tell me, that I may know: for there is none 
to redeem it beside thee; and I am after thee. And 
he said, I will redeem it.’’ 


know how the matter will fall: for the man will not 
; 
| 


When this kinsman declared that he would buy 
conduct of Boaz, and ontlentaty 3 in that handful of ; } the inheritance of Naomi, he seems not to have 
parched corn, his young affection for the enchanting known that a young and blooming widow was a 
widow; and she remembered that Boaz was ‘a } part thereof. He supposed that the aged and neg- 
kinsman of her husband, a mighty man of wealth;” ‘ lected Naomi was the only encumbrance; and it 
and she instantly called to mind that it was a law in ; may have occurred to him that she might be wholly 
Israel, that the childless widow should become the ; disrespected, and at her death without children, the 
wife of the brother, or next nearest akin of the estate of her former husband would come to him 
deceased, for the purpose of raising up seed on the and his children. Boaz disclosed to him the true 
estate of the departed, se that it might not pass to { state of the case. He said, ‘ What day thou buyest 
strangers. She was now old and childless; but Ruth, ; the field of the hand of Naomi, thou must buy it 
the young and beautiful widow, was in the eye of ; also of Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to 
the law in her place, and she said to her, ‘‘ My } raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance.”’ 
daughter, shall I not seek rest for thee, that it may , This astounding intelligence made the nearest kins- 
be well with thee??? And the ardent and dutiful > man reply, ‘I cannot redeem it for myself, lest I 
daughter-in-law replied, (for she had seen and loved | ma mar mine own inheritance: redeem thou my right to 
Boaz, and, with the instinct of woman on such occa- thyself; for I cannot redeem it.’’ 
; 








sions, saw the bearing of Naomi’s question,) “ All The heart of Boaz beat high at this answer, and 
that thou sayest unto me will I do.” he immediately turned to the elders and said, “‘ Ye 

The introduction of Ruth to Boaz is too beautiful, ; are witnesses this day, that I have bought all that 
delicate, dangerous, and sublimely virtuous to be re- was Elimelech’s, and ail that was Chilion’s and 
cited here. Read it in the Book of Ruth. Butthere » Mahlon’s, of the hand of Naomi. Moreover, Ruth, 
was one dark cloud impending over the hopes and { the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have I purchased 
wishes of Boaz and Ruth. The law of Israel gave ; to be my wife, to raise up the name of the dead upon 
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his inheritance, that the name of the dead be not cut 
off from among his brethren, and from the gate of 
his place: ye are witnesses this day. And all the 
people that were in the gate, and the elders, said, We 
are witnesses. The Lord make the woman that is 
come into thy house like Rachel and like Leah, 
which two did build the house of Israel: and do 
thou worthily in Ephratah and be famous in Beth- 
lehem.”’ 

Behold now the reward of fidelity in the wife, and 
of affectionate duty in the daughter-in-law. Naomi, 
in her old age, flourishes again, and receives into her 
bosom the son of Boaz and Ruth, who are honored 
in being the ancestors of the ‘father of Jesse, the 
father of David,’ who was the great ancestor of the 
Messiah, in whose veins, therefore, ran the blood of 
the Jew from Boaz, and of the Gentile from Ruth. 








RAINY DAYS. 


NUMBER I. 
BY G. P. DISOSWAY, A. M. 


Mr. Eprror,—There are rainy days, when, from 
the inclemency of the weather, I remain at home, 
not engaged in my ordinary pursuits. With your 
permission, and that of your readers, I propose to 
devote occasionally such an hour to the Repository. 
Intending to adopt no fixed method, I shall follow 
the impressions of the moment, whether they arise 
from past studies or more recent investigations. It 
is the life and soul of a magazine never to be too 
long upon one subject; and I am determined not to 
be tedious. Like the bee, I would rove from flower 
to flower, ner tarry long at any one, but extract 
something sweet and useful from all. With this 
short introduction, and an easterly storm of wind 
and rain raging to-day, I shall indulge in some 
reflections upon the Greexs—somewhat philosophi- 
cal, somewhat critical, but instructive. 

For ages have the Lacep#monians been the object 
of the highest admiration and enthusiasm with many 
orators and writers. Judicious, historical criticism, 
however, will find room to deduct much from such 
encomiums; and by this standard the barbarous 
inhabitants of ancient Sparta can never share the 
same degree of glory with the other and most en- 
lightened republics of Greece. 

The grand maxim of the Spartans was to demolish 
the foundations of civil liberty; and whenever they 
invaded any democratic state, their first step was to 
efface every trace of popular government. Such 
were those thirty tyrants they imposed upon Athens; 
and it may be considered a most fortunate circum- 
stance, that all the states of Greece did not fall under 
the same dark dominion of the Lacedemonians. 
Had this been the case, posterity would never have 
beheld those splendid human attainments in language, 
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poetry, and the elegant arts, which shone with such 
brilliancy among the Athenians. 

At this day the very name of Spartans would have 
been unknown, if those with whom they were at 
war had not transmitted their history to posterity. 
Neither their kings nor military leaders wrote the 
accounts of their campaigns and battles; and no 
book has been transmitted to us from the pen of a 
real Spartan of the Doric race. Lacedwmon was, in 
reality, a society, composed entirely of soldiers, who, 
as Aristotle observes, languished in peace, and re- 
vived but in war. Hence they mast have proved a 
scourge to all the surrounding states. 

When a child was born, if a male, he was laid 
naked in a shield, with the words, A ray & em ray, 
(Either with this or upon this.) Then he was bathed 
in wine, to try the strength of his constitution, as 
the Spartans had a notion that a wine bath would 
produce either convulsions or death in weakly in- 
fants, but strengthen the strong. If the child proved 
vigorous, he was numbered among the citizens—oth- 
erwise he was thrown into a cave on Mount Tayge- 
tus. The Lacedemonian women well selected this 
same horrid spot to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
Lycurgus himself strongly recommended this cus- 
tom of exposing children, and it was silently ap- 
proved by the greatest philosophers of antiquity. 
Who is not shocked with this inhuman trait of 
Spartan character? These children, if spared, might 
have honored Lacedemon with their wisdom, coun- 
sel, and magnanimity, as much as did their great 
generals by their victories. God alone has the right 
and the power over the lives of men, and the cele- 
brated legislator arrogated to himself such a power 
in this bloody provision of his laws. 

At the age of five years, the children of the Lace- 
demonians began to learn the Phyrinic, or military 
dance, and were taught to play on the Laconian 
flute. The evolutions of their celebrated phalanx 
were always regulated by some military air; and the 
Spartans attacked their enemies with music, contain- 
ing the alternate sounds of anapests and spondees. 
This peculiarity of style produced a progressive mo- 


‘tion of rapid and slow steps. The first verse of one 


of these military songs has been preseryed: “O 
ye armed children of Sparta, make the movement of 
Mars.’’ In the original, the verse contains three 
spondees, four anapests, and a supernumerary syl- 
lable to commence the following line. It has no 
cesura whatever, which is always the case with this 
peculiar metre. 

Boys left the paternal home in their seventh year, 
to inhabit barracks, and dined with the soldiers at all 
general reviews of the army. The name of Agele 
was given to a company of children, who combated 
others of the same age, until one party succeeded in 
throwing the other into the waters of the Eurotas. 
Many were maimed by such falls, and, like Agesi- 
laus, remained so during their whole lives. From 
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the same stream boys were obliged to bring rushes 
for their beds. They usually ran naked, and wore 
no shoes at any time, except in bad weather. Plu- 
tarch asserts that murder and theft were permitted 
among the children of Sparta, to prepare them early 
for the practice and business of pillage. From the 
seventh until their eighteenth year they were called 
boys, and thence to thirty youths, when they enjoyed 
the full rights of a citizen. 

A singular custom prevailed of whipping boys on 
the annual festival of Diana Orthias, to inure them ) 
to bear pain with firmness. The fathers looking on, ; 
would exhort their sons to fortitude, whilst the little 
sufferers themselves would endeavor to surpass each 
other in firmness. This scourging, at times, termi- | 
nated fatally, and the least cry from the child was 
considered as disgraceful. Was not this treatment | 
inhuman—and brutal in parents to behold the blood ; 
flowing from the lacerated bodies of their tender off- » 
spring, and even with approbation to see them ex- ; 
piring under the deadly lashes? Some admire the | 
courage of the Spartan mothers, who, with tears of 
joy, received their children slain, from the field of 
battle. We believe, however, that humanity should 
triumph on such mournful occasions, and maternal 
affection be not utterly extinguished by a love of 
country. 

Their system of education was adopted for the im- 
provement of the bodily faculties alone. They pur- 
sued various gymnastic exercises, running, wrest- 
ling, boxing, throwing the discus or quoit, and the 
chase. These athletic studies were performed naked, 
and in buildings called Gymnasia. 

Thus it is evident that the Spartan education 
rejected all cultare or embellishment of the mind. 
Socrates and Plato both attest, that the Lacedemo- 
nians were so ignorant as neither to read, write, or 
count beyond their fingers. This severe early train- 
ing made the republic a nation of soldiers and war- 
riors, distinguished for severity, resolution, and pat- 
riotism. Victory or death was the highest glory in 
this world. After death, their heroes were solemnly 
buried—temples were erected to their memories, and 
festivals ordained to their honor. All ancient au- 
thors agree, that Lycurgus effected a salutary change 
in the Spartan manners, and the government of his 
country. Luxury is the bane of society, was the one 
great principle pervading his whole system; but the 
inclination and fondness of the republic for arms, 
conquest, and spoils, led to the’ introduction and 
extension of this very evil, and the final overthrow 
of her liberties. Plato especially accuses the Spar- 
tans of destroying every thing humane, and taus 
of preparing the way for the countless evils which 
fell upon them. Thucydides makes Pericles declare 
that the virtue of the Spartans is founded only upon 
fear, and their education formed them cruel and in- ; 
human. They became a nation alike ignorant and 
warlike, and these were the secret causes of their ; 
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general corruption, seldom if ever equaled in the 
history of man. 

In the midst of peace, the Greeks were crowned 
with violets, conducted the choirs and dances, and 
frequented the fairs and games. The Lacedemo- 
nians left all mechanical and agricultural labor to the 
Helots, or Spartan slaves. These were not private 
property, but belonged to the state, which had the 
sole disposal of their life and property. By way of 
contempt, their dress consisted of cats’ skin, and a 
leather cap peculiarly shaped. If their numbers 
increased too rapidly, the young Spartans were sent 
out to assassinate them. If, as some say, this per- 
fidious custom was instigated by Lycurgus, his mem- 
ory, in this particular, merits universal detestation. 
Plato and Aristotle both state that the Spartan legis- 
lator taught this horrid policy. When the Ephori 
mounted the tribunal, they are known to have pub- 
lished aloud, that it was lawful to kill all slaves who 
could be enticed into an ambuscade. On one-.occa- 
sion two thousand of these miserable beings, crowned 
with festoons of flowers like freed men, were pierced 
to the hearts with poignards, at the feet of the Lace- 
demonian household gods! The apologists for such 
conduct, who say it received the approbation of the 
sacred Delphic oracle, only declare how abominable 
must have been the monster and pretended deity in 
giving his sanction to a code dictated by perfidy, and 
written in letters of blood. Sanctioned by the sacred 
oracle! These very Lacedemonians would first un- 
dertake wars by consulting the gods, and afterward 
plunder their temples. They themselves were among 
the sacrilegious, who robbed the treasures of Apollo 
at Delphi.* Their hands fired the sacred grove of 
Juno at Argos, where all the suppliants were con- 
sumed—they pillaged the sacred territory of Elis, 
regarded inviolable by all other Greeks, and, in the 
midst of peace, traitorously took possession of the 
citadel of Thebes, and thus violated all notions of 
good faith. Infamies of this character led at last to 
the degradation of Sparta in the amphictyonic 
confederation, when their deputies were declared 
incapable of assisting in the deliberations of that 
famous political body. The war of Messenia is well 
known. In that contest the Spartans must have 
yielded, if they had not succeeded in bribing Aris- 
tocrates, the king of the Arcadians. By this signal 
treachery his people were destroyed; but the Lace- 
demonians purchased the most disgraceful victory 
that any Greek nation ever obtained. The Arca- 
dians stoned Aristocrates to death, left his body 
without burial, and exterminated his family; then 
they erected a monument on Mount Lyceus, in face 
of all Peloponnesus, to transmit the abominable 
perfidy to the latest posterity. The conquered 
Messenians were not allowed to possess either 
sword, javelin, or dart; and were compelled to bring 





* Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 
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punctually, every year, one half of all their produce 
to Lacedemon. In time of war they were compelled 
to furnish seven men for every one mustered by the 
Spartans; and, to complete their humiliation, they 
were constrained to visit Lacedemon, dressed in 
robes of sorrow, both at the funerals of the kings 
and the Ephori. Among Turks, Tartars, Chinese, 
or Indians, I remember no conquerors who ever 
imposed such infamous burdens upon a vanquished 


people. 
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THE HOMELY CLUB. 


PART I. 
BY RICHARD RINGWOOD, SECRETARY. § 
The editor’s preface, and account of himself. (In this part ; 


many desirable things are promised.) 


“Facr is stranger than fiction.” So you seek 
strange rather than true things, do you? And you 
care less for the probability and practical utility of a 
narrative, than for its rarity and incongruity? . Is 
that it? Then, dear reader, gentle reader, courteous 
reader, or any kind of a reader you delight to be 
called, except much respected reader, then pass on 
to the next article. If this wondermongering habit 
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thy’? between fou and me, and the sooner we part 
company the less we shall quarrel. You will never } 
learn any thing from me; and I shall feel, all the 
time I am in your presence, like a man on the rack, 
in an inquisitor’s dungeon. But one word in your 
ear before you go: it may do you no good, yet it ; 
will relieve me of a great burden to speak one sylla- 
ble to any professed Christian, on the naughty prac- 
tice of seeking the strange and the wonderful alone: ° 

The effect of this eager desire for the marvelous 
is, to break up all mental associations, except those 
founded on contrast. It is analagous to pampering 
the appetite with highly spiced food and condiments, 
so that it very soon receives no more pleasurable 
excitement from the most richly seasoned dainties, 
than it did at first from the simplest dishes; while 
plain food, that which contains nourishment rather 
than stimulus, is wholly distasteful, if not disgusting. 
Besides, it is a serious hinderance to modest merit, 
and pushes that dignified worth which will not prac- 
tice antics into the background, while pantomime 
and grimacing vanity assume the stage, and profess 
to instruct mankind. Nothing is more painful to 
true modesty than the gaze of wondering stupidity, 
inquiring for the marvelous; and sooner than endure 
it she will seek the cloister. For my own part, I 
would as soon stand ina pillory, as feel that one of 
these aforesaid wondermongers were watching me. 
And I confess that I have made my preface thus 
insufferably long, that I might tire them all, and 
proceed with a few sympathizing friends. 
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I have a few simple matters to rehearse, which 
may not make a single soul exclaim, “ Wonderfully 
strange,’’ or, ‘‘ Admirably-good;”? but if any one 
loves youth as I do, and loves to watch the buds of 
genius, and benevolence, and power, as they expand 
into blossoms and promise a rich harvest; if any one 
loves to rejoice in the noble aspirations which rouse 
the young mind, and thrill the youthful heart; and 
loves to weep, as I do, over the painful struggles of 
young hope, and the wayward tendencies of young 
impulses, let him read on: I shall have his sympa- 
thies; and who ever regretted having felt sympathy, 
though for an outcast? 

I am a resident in a pleasant New England village, 
where the grass and the flowers spring earliest— 
where the birds sing their sweetest songs, and the 
skies assume the gayest hues. The village has its 
mountain, where the forest waves and the brook 
leaps from the precipice, as when the’stealthy Indian 
sought the deer in its glades, or the eagle among its 
crags. Here, too, is a luxuriant plain; and verdant 
hills skirt its border, along which lies a row of beau- 
tiful white cottages. In the midst of this quiet, 
heaven-recalling scenery, stands a venerable acad- 
emy, to which youth of both sexes resort for increase 
of knowledge and refinement. The instructors in 
this seminary are noiseless, unobtrusive men, who 
sincerely love the young, and know how to encour- 
age them to virtue, and to throw the mantle of 
charity over the slighter shortcomings of inexpe- 
rience and forgetfulness. Ever since my coming to 
the village, the most cordial intimacy has subsisted 
between these men and myself; and their tenderness 
and affection for youth have insensibly grown into 
my own mind. I therefore often join the students 
of our academy in their morning and evening devo- 
tions, and sometimes mingle in their sports and pas- 
times with all the zest of youthful days. My locks 
are indeed growing thinner with age, and now and 
then my wife or little daughter finds among them an 
impertinent gray hair; but my habit of associating 
with the young, never lets me feel a day older than 
when, fifteen years ago, I came to the village. 

I think almost every student a particular friend, 
and yet I rarely miss those who leave for college or 
business life, so readily do I become acquainted with 
those who supply their places. I commonly learn 
the name of each student, and many particulars of 
his history, in a week from the commencement of 
the session; but I am unable to remember the most 
common matters relating to many of the villagers. 
There lives a man two doors from mine, whom I met 
a few days since in an adjoining town, and thought 
him a stranger. It is precisely so with my wife. 
Not a month ago she called to take home a basket of 
fruit, which I had purchased and left at a neigh- 
bor’s house, when the good woman refused to put 
it in the charge of a stranger, as she meant that it 
should be kept nice for Mr. Ringwood. We have no 
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employment in common with our neighbors, and, 
therefore, dwell at home, and find our pleasures in a 
small circle. And I sometimes compare our situa- 
tion to that of gold fishes in a glass globe, fed by an 
unseen and higher Power, and as happy in their own 
sea, a foot in diameter, as a family of dolphins in a 
boundless ocean. 

My pleasantest associations, with the teachers and 
students of our academy, have been in the ‘“* Homely 
Club.”” This Club assumed the epithet Homely, on 
account of its family resemblance to that sweetest 
of words, “‘home,’’ which we take to be its mother. 
Our Club consists of the teachers and several stu- 
dents in the academy, and of a few individuals in the 
village who have leisure and taste for literary pur- 
suits. It has been my duty to act for fifteen years 
as the secretary of the Club; and lately I have 
grown vain of my official character. I do deem it 
an honor to have been re-elected for fourteen years 
without dissent; and I have not the slightest doubt 
but that, when my name goes down to posterity on 
the records of immortality, it will be as secretary of 
the Homely Club. I take a vast deal of pride in 
the correct performance of my duties, and have 
noted all matters connected with the weekly meet- 
ings. Who took part in the exercises—what the con- 
versations, suggestions, criticisms, the puns, the jokes 
were—who was in good humor and who in bad— 
are matters which are all recorded with the greatest 
truth to nature, and with the most careful accuracy. 
Besides, I have recorded as many of the essays, 
poems, and dissertations, as the modesty of their 
authors would permit, and have kept, in an appen- 
dix, a true history of all the members. From these 
materials I intend to draw in my future numbers. 
Let it be borne in mind that I am now acting as edi- 
tor, and shall write only enough with my own hand 
to connect and explain the things which I am to 
introduce. My articles shall consist of historical 
and biographical sketches of members—of their pro- 
ductions embalmed in our archives, &c., which the 
reader is desired to interpret as meaning every thing 
he loves to read, and all that he admires. 


THE ANALYTIC FACULTY. 


BY EDWARD B. STEVENS, M. D. 

Tue highest delight of some men is the solution of 
a riddle: to disentangle that which is enveloped in 
mystery, and revel in its mazes, are to such their 
chiefest pleasure. We care not, now, to inquire 
what is the philosophy of such things; but each one 
has recognized for himself, how certain minds cling 
to the prosecution of matters of hidden investiga- 
tion, as if there was shrouded in their very secrecy 
some strange peculiar charm. The strong man, the 
man of intellect, feeds upon such things; so, too, the 
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boy, in his childish games; and the poor, unlettered 
man, in his daily social intercourse. 

Just at this present, however, I propose that we 
discourse together, for a little time, on that class of 
mental operations akin, and much commingled with 
what we have already alluded to, and which we may 
well enough style the Analytic Faculty. In its ex- 
ercise is afforded one of the most fruitful sources of 
pleasure to the fortunate possessor, and a source that 
seems never to tire. Some of these processes, too, 
of analytic thought, are of the most exciting nature 
in their progress, and most startling and thrilling in 
their results. He who possesses even the moderate 
faculty of enjoying the history of such mental action 
is happy; but I fancy he who in himself conducts the 
mystic train of such investigation is doubly blessed. 
I wish not here to enter into a detail of the general 
principles of analysis, except in so far as they may 
be naturally presented in a few illustrations that will 
be offered presently. The analyst, however, arrives 
at his most important deductions, and reaches his 
most startling conclusions, from events and facts 
that would be rejected by other men as trivial, com- 
monplace, and disconnected; while from the very 
fact of their obviousness and simplicity, the shrewd 
analyst seizes upon them with especial avidity. 
Neither are his deductions the wild and fanciful 
conclusions of the dreamer; but they are the sane, 
unerring results of a pure reason, and as little to be 
disputed as the demonstrations of a mathematical 
problem. He walks with you in the bright sunshine 
and green fields, and while he communes, as do you, 
with birds, and flowers, and nature, he catches your 
flashing eye, or lightened brow, and quietly reads 
your thoughts, and travels along with your silent 
deliberations, perhaps, in fine, answering your men- 
tal query as accurately and punctually as if but the 
result of some agreeable conversation. 

Of all literary men in the United States, Edgar A. 
Poe has one of the most original styles; and perhaps 
his especial peculiarity as a writer, is the degree in 
which he exhibits this faculty I have attempted to 
sketch. His fondness for such investigations amounts 
almost to a passion; and this itself constitutes the chief 
fascination of many of his writings, which are them- 
selves illustrations, practical and tangible, of analysis 
and the analytic faculty. Almost every body has 
read his story of “The Gold Bug,” which is emi- 
nently of this character. Wild and improbable as is 
the story in its details, yet its essential features, the 
train of circumstances which terminate in the dis- 
covery of Kidd’s cipher, and the solution of its con- 
tents, will not fail to excite the mind to a newer, if 
not a more profitable action. Intended to illustrate 
similar principles, is the history of the “ Murders in 
the Rue Morgue.’”’ But quite as pleasant as any 
thing he has written is the pretty process by which 
Dupin traces up the whereabouts of the “ Purloined 
Letter,’ when the industry of the dull, thick-headed, 
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over-acute prefect of the police had so signally 
failed. In this, especially, he undertakes to show 
how those elements which lead to the most impor- 
tant discoveries, are those which are generally over- 
looked, because most common, most every-day, and 
of least ostentation. 

The astrologer and the alchemist of a by-gone 
age, partook of this feeling in a certain degree only. 
They loved that which was hidden and mysterious, 
indeed; but, for the most part, we can hardly feel 
greatly indebted to them, their happiest success dif- 
fering but little-from the glory of the juggling 
mountebank. Still, the proudest triumphs of sci- 
ence are the results of this sort of analytic investi- 
gation, as clothed in the habitude of a later day. 
Patiently, unobserved, with all the perseverance of 
the martyr, the scholar ponders over tables, and cal- 
culations, and huge moth-eaten volumes, and, with 
a quiet certainty, tells of worlds that are yet to be 
revealed by some telescopic power; or, surrounded 
by flasks, and crucibles, and all the mystic elements 
of a witch’s incantations, day and night, the philos- 
opher traces hidden secrets in the inexhaustless arcana 
of nature. And amid these profound researches, is 
ever unknown, undreamed of, save as at fitful eras, 
the world is, time after time, astounded with the 
brilliancy of his discoveries. The beautiful result 
is known; but the elements of his investigation, so 
apparently irrelevant, and the strangely wandering 
course of his studies in their pursuit, are scarce ever 
deemed worthy of reflection. 

Somewhat of this sort is the discovery of the 
‘‘ Safety Lamp,” by Sir Humphrey Davy. To sug- 
gest some protection against the terrible results of 
the explosion of the fire-damp, was the great propo- 
sition presented for his distinguished consideration. 
With all the silent patience of the philosopher, Mr. 
Davy set about his task; now, step by step, he stu- 
diously proceeds, carefully analyzing all the charac- 
teristics of the enemy with which he contends; 
finally, point by point, each element in the process 
is pursued, until he is prepared to announce the 
glorious consummation—a consummation not the 
result of chance; but a problem, every single step of 
which is plainly and truly reasoned to a solution. 
And whether this be viewed as one of the happy tri- 
umphs of mind, or as a safeguard to human life, 
presented by a man to his fellow-men—ia either 
aspect, there is scarce any more brilliant achieve- 
ment on record. And to this humble eulogium, 
year after year, the poor miner bears his abundant 
attestation, as, in his dim and murky atmosphere, far 
away from the sweet light of heaven, looking up 
from his perilous labors, with an expression of silent 
gratitude, he gazes upon that light, which is both sun 
and safety to his toil. 

In the same way, reader, the Bible is the great 
safety lamp to man, given to enlighten him amid the 
darkness of his earthly pilgrimage. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY REV. J. M. MATHEWS. 

Some time since I attended an exhibition given by 
the students of our academy. In the course of the 
exercises a sprightly boy came forward to make his 
first effort at declamation. The presence of a large 
audience, and the newness of his situation, naturally 
produced a little embarrassment. In attempting to 
utter the first sentence, he hesitated, and made a 
momentary pause. It was natural to sympathize 
with the young speaker, under such circumstances. 
In averting my eyes, during this moment of painful 
suspense, they fell accidentally on the countenance 
of the mother. What anxiety was depicted there! 
How infinitely did her interest in the young speaker’s 
success surpass that of all others present! A tear 
involuntarily started in my eye, and a thousand 
thoughts rushed into my mind about a mother’s 
never-dying love. 

He who has a mother, has at least one friend, 
whose attachment will be firm amidst all possible 
vicissitudes. What pleasure it affords her to know 
that her child is doing well, whether in the humble 
competition cf a school, or the more serious trans- 
actions of life! What emotions agitate her bosom, 
when, for the first time, her oldest boy is to leave 
home, to engage in business, or to acquire education! 
How many warm prayers does she send up for his 
prosperity! What pain does she suffer upon the 
slightest intimation that he may be doing badly! Is 
he decoyed into the snare of the gambler, or the 
haunts of dissipation? How careful to conceal all 
these things from his mother! Could he witness her 
pangs when the painful truth reaches her, would he 
not for ever desist from such vicious indulgences? 

Do you honor a mother, and rejoice in her confi- 
dence and love? Why, then, injure a fellow-man, 
whose mother, no less than your own, is pained at 
the adversity of her son? Surely the remembrance 
of a mother’s love should bind the whole earth in 
common brotherhood. 

No less ardent is a mother’s attachment to her 
daughters than her sons. Did you witness that 
mother’s emotion, when she consented to give away 
a beloved daughter in marriage? How unutterable 
her solicitude for her daughter’s welfare! 

Have we lost a mother—a praying, Christian 
mother? Let us cherish her memory, and endeavor 
to be ready to meet her in the skies. 





SANCTIFICATION. 
SANCTIFICATION does not consist in the perfection 
of knowledge, or in the perfection of our natural 
powers, in lights or in raptures; but in being deliv- 
ered from all sinful desires and tempers, and filled 
with the pure love of God.— Merritt. 
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MISCELLANIA. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


Reaper, I am tired, and I know no better way to 
restore my energies of mind and of body, than to 
indulge in a free and easy discourse with you. I 
have been, from early morn till evening, sorting out 
and arranging several bushels of old letters—the ac- 
cumulation of twenty years. By some accident the 
packages had been broken, and the whole mass pre- 
cipitated into what the printers would call pi. In 
rearranging them, many of them proved of little 
account, being from transient persons on transient 
business; but mary others were gems, which I 
would not like to lose. Most do I value those bear- 
ing the signature of loved and honored ones, now 
gone for ever from earth. As I turned up letter 
after letter, mournfully was the truth, that our days 
on earth are few, impressed on my sad heart. This 
day’s labor has aroused in my soul feelings which 
had long slept, and recalled ideas which I had appa- 
rently forgotten. I seem to have spent a day among 
bygone generations. The past has been before me. 
Forms that had faded in dimness from my vision 
have reappeared. Kind voices, whose sound had 
long since died away in the distance of years, have 
come back in sweet echoes to my heart. 

Reader, I am prompted, by feelings which I trust 
you will appreciate, to make you acquainted with 
some of the good, and honored, and loved ones, 
whose memory has been thus so unexpectedly, so 
freshly, so tenderly revived in my soul. I may thus 
be able, perhaps, to interest you for a weary hour, 
and to impress some moral truth on your mind and 
your heart. 

The first on my list of departed correspondents is 
Zenas Caldwell, a young man of uncommon prom- 
ise, who died, greatly lamented, nearly twenty-five 
years ago. I first saw him at a camp meeting, the 
first camp meeting I ever attended. I observed him 
for some time, as he was very active at the altar, 
and in the prayer circle. On inquiry I learned that 
he was then a college student. At that time I knew 
little of colleges. It is true, I had seen, at a dis- 
tance, on the plains of Brunswick, a large building, 
which they called the college; but I knew not that 
any Methodist had ever been within its walls; and I 
no more thought of going there myself, than I now 
do of becoming emperor of all the Russias. My 
friend, however, got safely through college, and was 
the fourth Methodist graduate of New England. He 
had educated himself under a sense of duty, and was 
deeply devoted to the interest of the Church. After 
leaving college he engaged in teaching one year, in 
order to pay up some debts he had contracted, and 
then he intended to enter the itinerant ranks as a 
soldier of the cross. Before we had colleges of our 
own, it used often to happen, that our young men, 
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entering colleges under the control of other denomi- 
nations, left, at the close of their studies, with indif- 
ference to the Church in which they had been brought 
up, and sometimes with feelings of contempt for its 
usages. Nor does this result appear at all strange to 
those who know the power of example and associa- 
tion. But though Caldwell spent the whole term of 
college life in an institution where Methodism, its 
usages, its doctrines, and its ministers, were wholly 
unknown, yet his love for the Church, and his interest 
in her success and influence, seemed to increase daily. 
He carried his distinctive religious opinions and usages 
with him wherever he went, and stood solitary and 
alone, the representative of Methodism, among the 
students, and the faculty, and the citizens, yes, 
among the citizens, for there was not a member of 
the Church, nor had any Methodist minister ever 
preached within about ten miles of the place. This 
stability of purpose, and adherence to his religious 
principles, were no doubt greatly owing to the in- 
fluence of his mother. She was a woman, one of a 
thousand, yea, of ten thousand—a mother in Israel, 
a pillar in the Church. I have seen her rise up at 
camp meeting, before the public congregation, in the 
presence of many thousands, and heard her there 
speak in exhortation, after the preaching, with a 
power and eloquence which many a learned doctor 
of divinity might earnestly covet. She had taken her 
son to the camp meeting. She had gone with him 
to the rustic altar. She had kneeled down on the 
ground, and prayed for him, and taught him to kneel 
and pray for himself. She had taken him to the 
class-room, and had him instructed in religious ex- 
perience. She had herself conducted family devo- 
tions. She had raised her son to be religious, and to 
be a Methodist, and now he had not departed from 
the way in which he had been trained. 

The youthful Caldwell was not permitted to take 
a circuit, which, of all things, he most desired. The 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, the oldest Methodist lit- 
erary institution now existing in the United States, 
was just then founded, and all eyes were turned to 
him for principal. The voice of the people was to 
him, in this case, the voice of God, and he obeyed. 
This institution was immediately thronged with stu- 
dents. The labor of instruction was more than one 
could possibly perform, and an express was sent to 
Brunswick for me, who had ventured to trust myself 
in college, to go and help him for a term. I found 
him in high hopes and enthusiastic prospects. He 
saw, he said, Methodism rising fast. The preachers 
were full of the Holy Spirit, and the people were 
ready to co-operate. They had marched up nobly, 
and founded a literary institution, which would give 
us such a hold, as we had never yet had, on the com- 
munity. As he entered thus with enthusiastic feel- 
ing into a discussion of the elements of success, 
which he saw in rapid combination, and spoke of 
the glorious prospects of usefulness which were 
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opening before him, with an eloquence such as I 
have rarely heard equaled, I saw the hectic flush on 
his cheek, and heard the slight cough, which, though 
disregarded by him, were the sure premonitions of 
his early death. I plainly saw Consumption placing 
her pale finger on his forehead, and marking him for 
her own—Consumption, the destroyer of the north, 
selecting for her victims the young, the beautiful, 
the best, the most promising of the population—Con- 
sumption, that carries more to the grave, than the 
congestive fevers of the west, or the yellow fevers 
of the south. A few mornings after this he came 
down from his room pale, sad, and faint, and told 
me that all was over with him. He had been bleed- 
ing profusely at the lungs, and felt sure that his days 
were numbered. After a few days, he so far recov- 
ered, as to go into the school-room, and bid his pu- 
pils farewell, and then he was taken home to his 
father’s, some forty or fifty miles distant, where he 
lingered till early winter, when he died a most happy 
and triumphant death. 

During the last quarter of a century the Church 
has lost few men, whom she could so ill spare. At 
the time of his death, we had not more than five or 
six graduates from colleges in the whole Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
Wilbraham Academy, Augusta College, Wesleyan 
University, and some other literary institutions, were 
then just commencing operations, and men for pres- 
idents and professors were in great demand. Cald- 
well was qualified for any place the Church had then 
to offer him. He was a thorough scholar, critical, 
classical, and scientific. His rank in college was 
among the first. He was a sound and able theolo- 
gian, well acquainted with the whole range of the 
polemic theology of that day, and able to defend the 
distinctive tenets and usages of his own Church 
against all attacks. He was a clear, impressive, elo- 
quent speaker. He was a good judge of men and 
things—skilled in all the devious windings of human 
In his moral and social qualities he stood 
pre-eminent. His soul was a finely tuned and high- 
strung instrument. Nature made him a poet; and 
some specimens of his genius in that department of 
literature, left among his manuscripts, are of a very 
high order. His affections were deep, strong, and 
inalienable. Benevolent to a fault, if there can be 
fault in benevolence, he would sacrifice his own taste 
and interests for the gratification and interests of his 
friends. Had he lived, his efficient labors_in the 
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cause of education would not have been confined to : 


his native state, nor to New England, though he 
might have become the worthy successor of Fisk at 
the Wesleyan University; but his influence would 
have been stamped broad and deep on the literary 
and educational interests of American Methodism. 
The death of such a man, at such a time, ap- 
peared to me a most mysterious dispensation of 
Providence. 


As I had stood looking on him, sick ° 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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and dying, I used to feel that Providence would in- 
terfere by miracle, if need be, to save him to the 
Church. It was long before I could reconcile my- 
self to the painful dispensation. But I have long 
since learned to trust all things to Him “who doeth 
all things well.’”’ I have seen the brightness of earth 
grow dim, and the beauty of earth fade, and fondest 
cherished hopes of man perish before the silent march 
of disease and death. God is wise and good, and my 
heart has learned him, yea, to trust him, though he 
slay me. 

I cannot, however, forget my early friend. Long 
has he slept the deep sleep of death, in a sequestered 
spot, in the interior of Maine; nor have I seen the 
place for more than twenty years. Yet I well re- 
member the place where we made his grave, and laid 
him to rest, among his native mountains. And well 
do I remember him—his form tall, erect, and manly, 
his eye beaming with intelligence and philanthropy, 
and his voice musical and eloquent. 

Reader, I must stop now, for my space is full, and 
my heart too. In looking over this miscellaneous 
mass of letters before me, I see other names call- 
ing up associations of deep and thrilling interest. 
There is the amiable and eloquent Fisk, and the 
youthful and talented Hurd, and later, the great 
and good Howard, of Indiana. There are ladies, 
too, my fair reader, ladies on my list—ladies, whose 
moral, social, intellectual, and religious character 
might render them rich examples to their sex—ladies, 
who, in their day, wielded powerful influence in the 
circle in which they moved, and some of whom oc- 
cupied, for a brief period, important positions in the 
Church, but who, long since, passed away. The 
shadows of death came over them, and they are not. 
Yet the forms of the great, the good, and the beau- 
tiful are still before me. They gather around me, 
beneath the shade of my rustic bower, and whisper to 
my sad heart the consolations of faith, and of hope, 
and of heaven. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
' Soon after the close of the Revolution, when the 
Congress of the United States convened in the city 
of New York, George Washington, then recently 
elected President, was proceeding through the coun- 
try to take command of the government of his 
country. At the city of Trenton, New Jersey, he 
was welcomed with an enthusiasm, which, it is said, 
drew tears from his eyes. All the military were 
out in full uniform. The great bridge over the 
creek, which runs through the town, was covered 
by a triumphal arch, supported by thirteen pillars, 
entwined and ornamented with flowers, and bearing 
on the front, in large gilt letters, this inscription: 

THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS 

WILL BE THE 


PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

ConTENTMENT is a virtue, the value of which may 
be inferred, both from the felicity it affords, and the 
misery that ensues from the want of it. 

Happiness does not consist so much in outward 


things, as in the state of the mind. To be contented ; 


is to be happy. ‘A contented mind is a continual 
feast.”” And this may be enjoyed under every va- 
riety of outward circumstances, provided the heart 
is right. 

But restless discontent is characteristic of our fallen 
nature. Most of the human family are dissatisfied 
with their earthly allotment, with their location, their 
calling, and their respective circumstances. Every 
relation in life, every position in society, has its own 
peculiar difficulties. Each individual seems to im- 
agine that his is the hardest case. All that can be 
truly inferred from this, however, is that he knows 
more of his own, and less of his neighbor’s difficul- 
ties. Hence, the world is full of complaints. They 
come from high places and low places—from public 
life and from private life: all indicating a destitution 
of contentment. 

But from this extreme of restlessness, some are 
removed to the other—of Stoical indifference. They 
manifest a listless indifference to all the events of 
life, right or wrong, pleasant or unpleasant. Evils 
are coming, dangers are threatening, poverty and 
real suffering are staring them in the face, ready to 
fall upon them and their families; but they are un- 
moved. Such indifference is not contentment, but 
criminal inatiention toduty. ‘‘A prudent man fore- 
seeth the evil, and hideth himself: but the simple 
pass on, and are punished.”’ 

Now, contentment is the happy medium between 
the extremes of restless discontent and criminal in- 
difference. It brings rest, quietude of mind, not 
from ignorance of our real condition, nor from heed- 
lessness, but from a consciousness of having done 
our duty, and a willingness to trust Providence for 
the result, and make the best we can of our actual 
circumstances, whatever they may be. If the means 
of bettering our condition be within our reach, we 
should avail ourselves of them; but if not, why 
should we afflict ourselves by fruitless regrets? 
‘What cannot be cured must be endured.”? And 
why not bear it with a ‘“‘meek and quiet spirit?’’ 

One very common source of discontent is an un- 
reasonable anxiety for worldly gain. Each one, ac- 
cording to his avocation, prospects, and supposed 
ability for the acquisition of wealth, luxury, and 
fame, fixes his standard, and pursues his object with 
avidity. But unforeseen difficulties arise, many 
of his calculations fail, defeat succeeds defeat, till at 
length his fortitude forsakes him, and, stung with 
disappointment, he sinks down into the sullen gloom 
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of despondency, dissatisfied with the world, with 
himself, and with every thing around him. Others, 
who are successful in gaining the first point aimed 
at, beholding other and higher objects ahead, become 
more anxious to secure them, than they were to 
reach the first, vainly supposing the more they ac- 
quire of wealth, honor, and influence, the more hap- 
piness will ensue. But in the end they learn that 
“a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’’ On the contrary, the 
more wealth the more care, the more honor the more 
trouble, and the more influence the greater the re- 
sponsibility. ; 

Most of our discontent, growing out of either 
penury or affluence, might be avoided, by adopting 
the prayer of Agur: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me.’’ The 
contented man, so far as property is concerned, is he 
who is neither pressed with want, nor burdened with 
the care of a superabundance, but knows, from ex- 
perience, that “ godliness with contentment, (or the 
true religion, with a competency,) is great gain.” 
He reasons thus: ‘‘ For we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. 
And having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content.”’ 

Another excellent means of promoting contcnt- 
ment is comparing our own circumstances with those 
of other people, and also with what ours might be. 
If our health be poor, it might be worse. Our pri- 
vate and domestic trouble might be vastly increased. 
If we know little, there are others who know less. 
If our privileges ba few, there are some people who 
have fewer. If we enjoy but few luxuries, there 
are multitudes wholly destitute of them. If we 
have but little of earthly store, there are many 
who have less, and some who have nothing, but are 
homeless, houseless, and friendless. Even our blessed 
Savior exclaimed, *‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.”’ 

** But, lo! a place he hath prepared 
For me, whom watchful angels keep; 


Yea, he himself becomes my guard; 
He smooths my bed, and gives me sleep.” 


So far, then, from having any just cause of com- 
plaint, we have much cause of gratitude. Our com- 
forts are far greater than we deserve. How reason- 
able and how appropriate is the admonition, ‘ Let 
your conversation be without covetousness; and be 

~content with such things as ye have;’’ or satisfied 
with the lot which Providence assigns you. 

But perfect contentment can be secured and main- 
tained, only by that grace which reconciles us to the 
will of God in all things. Under its influence, Paul 
declared, ‘‘I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’’ Happy are all they whe 
attain to such knowledge. They have nothing to wish 

for and nothing to deprecate, only in accordance with 
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the will of their heavenly Father. Relieved from all 
painful anxiety, in patience they possess their souls, 
and “rejoice evermore.”’ With them it is an easy 
and pleasant task to live right and feel contented; 
and to them the words of the apostle are not griev- 
ous: ‘* Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


_ 


THE CONTRAST. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HOWE. 

Ir was twilight—the rich and dreamy twilight of 
a September evening. At the window of a splendid 
mansion sat two girls, apparently about the same 
age, and neither had attained her fourteenth year. 
They both sat silently gazing upward on the richly- 
tinted sky, when suddenly one lovely star, the har- 
binger of all the glorious train, shone out with all 
its accustomed beauty; but to the eye of Evelyn it 
had never worn so beautiful an aspect. She started 
with a gesture of admiration, and eyes kindling with 
rapture, while her companion, whom we shall call 
Mary, looked upward still, pleased yet soberly. 

«I wish I were a poet,”’ said Evelyn, as she clasped 
her hands, and gazed rapturously on the brilliant star. 

“What, then? what would you do?” quietly re- 
sponded Mary. 

“How can you ask so quietly, Mary? Why, I 
would sing a lay about yonder star, that all the world 
should hear.” 

“Well, but the star sings its own praises, and, 
more than all, it sings the praises of Him who 
made it.” 

“Ay, you always get upon that theme, Mary; 
you are so serious; but I wish I were a poet, to help 
the star sing its praises.”’ 

“And forget the Giver of all its wondrous beauty. 
I love the stars, Evelyn; but I have been taught to 
love the Maker of them more; and as to being a 
poet, I do not think I should fancy the vocation; for 
I cannot call to mind one happy poet. For my part, 
I would enjoy a quiet, comfortable home, with some 
one to love me, far more than a poet’s crown.”’ 

“Well,” laughed Evelyn, “the poet’s crown for 
me, and you may have the quiet home; and while 
you are sitting lazily in the corner, with your love— 
husband, I shall be climbing up 

‘ The steep 
Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ ” 
And with a mock heroic air she left the room, and 
was soon lost among the shrubbery in front of the 
house, having been attracted by the gambols of a 
favorite kitten; and, as she pursued it, her merry 
laugh rang out sweetly on the evening air. 
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How different were these twu creatures! Both 
stood in the vestibule of life—its flowers were all in 
prospect, bright and beautiful—the few they had 
gathered were unstained and pure. Neither had 
been denied the luxuries and advantages of life; but 
one had been trained to reverence God in all his 
works—to think of him as being above all that was 
beautiful or good; while the heart of the other had 
been suffered to run wild in its own luxuriance— 
relying upon its own strength—finding a delicious 
beauty in every work of nature, but never recog- 
nizing the hand of an all-wise and benevolent Crea- 
tor in its formation. The heart of one had been 
taught to rest, for security, in God; and the founda- 
tion of her rest was secure; but the fresh and un- 
stained fountain in the heart of the other was stirred 
by wild ambition—by aspirations beautiful and im- 
passioned, but which it were far better that woman’s 
heart should never know. : 

Kind reader, shall I trace for you the lives of these 
fair creatures? I will endeavor to do so, in the hope 
that some one may reap a benefit from the reading— 











that on some young heart this truth may be indelibly 
impressed—that however great our genius may be— 
however renowned our attainments—however mighty 
our reputation may become among men, our hearts 
will not rest without God; and the mightier the intel- 
lect, the greater will be the longing for that rest which 
seeks not change—the greater the desire to return to 
Him from whom our genius emanated. 

In ten years from the time we introduced you to 
Mary and Evelyn, they were both established in life. 
Each was mistress of a comfortable home. Mary 
had married one who loved her, and appreciated her 
for her purity and uprightness of heart. Her world 
was within the walls of her own home, and her heart 
would have started with affright if she had found it 
looking for a single pleasure out of her own dear 
home. Children were hers; and in her turn she had 
taught them that the path of peace and safety lies 
in performing our duty to God and our fellow-beings. 
She was calm, contented, and happy. What can we 
say more? 

' The name of Evelyn was a boast. It was a 
charmed word, that thrilled the hearts of. men as 





> they heard it—her heart’s music had been given to 


the “wings of the wind,” and they had carried it 
over the broad earth. The wealth of intellect and 
gold were hers. Fame, with her hollow-hearted vo- 
taries, chanting her praises, laid at her feet her lau- 
rel crown. And was she happy? Strange if she 
was not. The desires of heart were gratified—the 
aspirations of her spirit were fulfiilled—she was a 
poet. Ah, how much of sorrow—how many sad 
associations are called up with that word—poet! 
Evelyn was not happy; for she had yet to learn 
that the Giver of all good had bestowed upon her 
the faculties of which she was so proud. She had 





; not yet felt that she was to give an account of the 
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talents intrusted to her charge; that where there is 
much given there is much required. 

But the best way to illustrate the characters we 
have chosen, is to bring them once more together. 

It was night, and all was still and silent in Mary’s 
home. The curtains were carefully drawn—the lamp 
cautiously placed on the hearth; and all told of sick- 
ness, of danger, and approaching death. Upon a 
little couch lay one of Mary’s children, “sick unto 
death,”’ and near it, anxious and care-worn, yet calm, 
sat Mary, and by her side her tarly friend, Evelyn. 
The face of the fair poet wore a shade—undefined, 
but sad, as if a shadow laid upon her heart—all was 
not right within. Softly Mary arose, and laid her 
ear close to the lips of the little one, as if she feared 
that the breath had passed away unperceived. The 
child slept, or seemed to sleep, more naturally, and 
Mary resumed her seat with a calmer and happier 
air. ‘I feel very thankful,’’ said she, “that our 
dear child seems to be better; at least, he does not 
suffer so much as he did.”’ 

**What would you do if he should be taken from 
you, Mary?” said Evelyn, in a low voice. 

“T trust that I should not forget that the Hand 
that gave me my treasure, has the right to take it 
away—the power to wound, and also to heal.” 

“But would you ever be happy again?” 

“You have forgotten the remark I just made, 
that the Hand which afflicts can also heal.” 

‘**T wish I were as happy as you are;’’ and Evelyn 
sighed heavily. ° 

“Are you not happy, Evelyn?” 

“No, no, I am not happy; and yet I know not 
why.” 

**Shall I tell you why, dear Evelyn?” 

‘* Alas! I know too well—I have deceived myself. 
My dreams, my wishes have never been realized.’’ 

‘Indeed! I thought they were. Have you not 
won fame—the poet’s crown, for which you so often 
sighed?”’ 

Tears came to the eyes of Evelyn, and she re- 
peated slowly those beautiful words of Mrs. He- 
maps: 

“*'Thou shalt have fame! O, mockery! give the reed 
From storms a shelter—give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may entwine— 


Give the parch’d flow’r a rain-drop, and the meed 
Of precious words to woman—worthless fame!’ 


Are you answered, Mary?” 

“Too surely answered. I feared, and yet I trusted 
that you were happy.” 

**Gladly would I exchange places with you. Ycur 
quiet, calm content is of far more value than a glo- 
rious name; but it cannot be; 

‘For that were happiness, and unto me 
Earth’s gift is fame !’” 

“You think, then, that fame and happiness are in- 
compatible.”’ 

“Have they not ever been s0?”’ 








“I think not. Some of our best and most famous 
writers have been very happy in doing good.”’ 

‘‘How? Do tell me the secret.” 

“In the first place, they sought and found God, 
and he told their hearts the secret.’’ 

“I understand you—they became religious.”’ 

“Yes, dear Evelyn, without religion we cannot 
be happy. Fame may crown us with her laurel- 
wreath, and speak our names wherever there is an 
inhabitant to hear—Beauty may place in our hands 
the key that opens all hearts, and gold may strew 
our pathway with diamonds and roses; but without 
religion we cannot be happy. But see! my child!’ 

Mary and Evelyn both sprang to the couch of the 
little sufferer; but in the sudden movement that had 
attracted his mother, the spirit had passed away— 
had returned, unsullied, into the hands of the mighty 
Giver. 

Much did Evelyn wonder at the superior power 
which upheld Mary under this painful and trying 
bereavement. She looked for some outbreak of feel- 
ing—some token of discontent, or word of repining; 
but she was mistaken. There was sorrow, surely; 
for nature would have way; but Mary knew ‘in 
whom she had trusted;”’ and she trusted not in vain. 

A few more years passed away; and while they 
were passing, Evelyn often thought of the words of 
her friend, spoken beside the dying child. She had 
‘* pondered them well in her heart,’’ and had striven 
to keep them before her. 

Again the scene is a sick chamber, and Evelyn is 
herself the sufferer. Mary stood beside her, to en- 
courage and strengthen her heart; and bitterly did 
the repentant poet regret that she had so lately 
learned the greatness of her responsibilities; and, as 
Mary stood beside her, she asked, ‘‘ Are you happy 
now, Evelyn?’’ 

‘‘Far happier than when I was listening to the 
hollow flatteries of Fame—far happier now that I 
have found the only true source of happiness—the 
way to God—than when life seemed but a ‘fairy 


tale.’ But I have so much to regret, dear Mary. 
*O, I might have given 
Birth to creations of far nobler thought ! 
I might have kindled, with the fire of heaven, 
Things not of such as die !’” 


‘* Regrets are vain now, my friend; they can avail 
you nothing. Your resolves for the future—-what 
are they?”’ 

‘To prove to the world how worse than useless is 
genius to the possessor, without the light of relig- 
ion’s altar, and that I am determined to devote the 
hitherto wasted energies of my soul to the service of 
the Most High—to prove that I remember that the 
gifts bestowed upon me were given for a high and 
holy purpose—a precious boon, for which I must, 
one day, render an account;’’ and then, thought- 
fully, as if in communion with Heaven, she repeated: 


“*¢O, if too much exulting in-her dower, 
My soul, not yet to lowly thought subdued, 
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Hath stood without them on her hill of .power— 
A fearful and a dazzling solitude! 
And, therefore, from that haughty summit’s crown, 
To dim desertion is by thee cast down; 
Behold! thy child submissively hath bow’d. 
Shine on her thro’ the cloud! 


O, be the whisper of thy voice within 
Enough to strengthen! Be the hope to win 
A more deep-serving homage for thy name, 
Far, far beyond the burning dream of fame! 
Make me thine only !’” 


Evelyn slowly recovered, and fulfilled faithfully 
the solemn promises she made during her sickness. 
Genius and religion went hand in hand; and the 
glory of one, and the beauty of the other, made up 
a life of sweet happiness, as unalloyed as earth has 
power to give. 

Mary, too, had her reward; and though her path 
was not among the shining ones of earth, she found 
contentment—the brightest jewel—in performing 
quietly the many duties of a wife and mother. 
And, perhaps, after all, the genius of Evelyn had 
been lost for ever, if it had not been for the sweet 
and unassuming example of Mary. 


—s 


ROME. 


BY WILLIAM FORD. 


Proup Rome! once mistress of the world— 
The land of eloquence and song— 
From glory’s summit rudely hurled, 
Through superstition’s maze along, 
Till darkness mantles all thy spires, 
And deep are buried freedom’s fires 
By iron despotism! 


Proud Rome! on Tiber’s sunny shore, 
With Cesar high thy glory ran: 
There sleep the brave! while o’er them roar 
The thunders of the Vatican. 
Rome! crushed by heel of mitred head, 
In dust, and woe, yet lamb-like led, 
By cruel Romanism! 


Proud Rome! awake to freedom’s light! 

The sun that gilds thy genial clime, 
Reveals thy glory sunk in night— 

A star-lit night of olden time. 
Awake, proud Rome! be wise, be free! 
No longer bow the Christian knee 

To baptized Paganiem! 


How quickly empires’ glories fade! 

Cesar’s with Pompey’s fame shall rust, 
As rusts his furious battle-blade! 

Rome’s marble trophies turn to dust; 
But moral worth in bliss shall shine, 
When nations’ stars shall all decline 

In dark oblivion. 
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HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 
BY REV. J. 6. G. 


Tuer: is a hidden harmony between the word and 
and the works of God. When the morning stars 
first sang together, that ‘‘ music of the spheres’’ was 
answered in chorus by the shout of the sons of God; 
or, the music of the song was but the echo of the 
shout, and the brightness of the stars but the reflec- 
tion of the burning sun. If the Bible be the sun, 
driving his luminous, far-darting rays into the deep 
dells and dripping caverns of moral darkness, and 
calling forth, in rank luxuriance and enchanting col- 
ors, the wholesome fruits of religion, science is the 
modest moon, throwing her mellowing light over all, 
and owning the superiority of that richer radiance, 
by humbly retiring from the arena of rivalry. Our 
eyes are dazzled by the fiery, flashing light of the 
one; and if objects be not seen so ciearly and angu- 
larly, they are made visible by the trembling, bor- 
rowed beams of the other. Both shed light on the 
gloomy pathway of life, to light the wayward wan- 
derer home. 

The business of theology is to send to every one 
of human mold, in healthful streams, the crystal 
waters of truth, flowing from the pure well of inspi- 
ration, undefiled. The business of philosophy is to 
collect the drops of the same truth, scattered through 
the impurities of earth, in one font, and to send these 
along in parallel lines. Theology takes God as its 
starting point, and, Prometheus-like, brings down 
the celestial light of truth to earth. Philosophy, 
starting where this ray strikes our world, traces it 
back through its lambent path to its refulgent focus. 
Both are truth, and truth as immutable as God. Both 
are light—two luminous belts surrounding our plan- 
et—the one broader, brighter, flashing down upon us 
its fiery rays; the other smaller, nearer, dimmer, 
casting upon us the same light. 

If these, then, are two emanations from the same 
infallible Fount, how can they be antagonistic? 
“Why should two chords, placed so near in the 
/Eolian harp of creation, not sound in harmony? 
Why should two sunbeams, both derived from the 
same bright eternal source, not mingle their radi- 
ance?’ If the sublime story of the creation teaches 
us the omnipotence of God—if the pristine purity, 
innocence, and happiness of man, teach us his good- 
ness—if the means employed to reinstate the unfor- 
tunate ones after their lamentable lapse, teach us his 
mercy—if the co-operation of all changes, the crush 
of mighty empires, the migration of nations, the ele- 
vating and dethroning of kings, foretold by inspired 
seers, and all worked by the same invisible Hand, 
teach us his wisdom—if the literal fulfillment of 
those glowing prophecies, thus far in the cycle of 
progress, teaches us his truth, is there not written 
all over “the heaving and glowing page”’ of nature, 
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the solemn truth that THERE Is a Gop? Gilfillan 
says, creation is ‘‘infinitely full of testimonies to the 
existence of a Great Spirit; where there is not a 
flower that blossoms in the garden but preaches that 
there is a God, nor a leaf that twinkles in the sun- 
beam, nor a cloud that passes over the moon, nor an 
insect that flutters in the breath of the gale, or cre- 
ates a tiny tempest on the waves of the pool, but re- 
peats and re-echoes the testimony that there is a God; 
where the lion roars it out amid his native wilds, and 
the humming-bird wafts it in every wafture of her 
wing; where the eagle screams up the tidings to the 
sun, and the sun, in reply, writes them round the 
burning iris of the eagle’s eye; where the thunder, 
like a funeral-bell hung aloft in the clouds, tolls out 
there is a Deity, and the earthquake mutters and 
stammers the same great truth below; where snow 
in its silence and storm in its turmoil, sammer in its 
beauty and winter in its wrath, the blossoms of 
spring and the golden glories of autumn, alike tes- 
tify to a God; where the ten thousand orators of 
nature, the thunderbolts, the hailstones, the rain- 
drops, the winds, the ocean waves, the flushing and 
the falling foliage of the woods, the lightnings of the 
sky, and the cataracts of the wilderness, are all crash- 
ing out, blazing out, thundering out, whispering out, 
and murmuring out, true and solemn tidings about 
the Being who made them all.”’ 

If there are such visions and such voices, to whom 
are they cognizable? To the mind dark as chaos be- 
fore the Omnificsfiat, ‘‘ Let there be light?”? Tohim 


“Who never had a dozen thoughts 
In all his life ”"— 


whose “ reason rose ”’ ; 
“ Little above the ox which grazed the field ”— 
whose “ judgment’’ was 


“So untaught 
That what at evening played along the swamp, 
Fantastic, clad in robe of fiery hue, 
He thought the devil in disguise, and fled, 
With quivering heart and winged footsteps, home ”"— 
who “ never looked” “* beyond his native vale;’’ 


“ But thought the visual line, that girt him round, 
The world’s extreme; and thought the silver moon, 
That nightly o’er him led her virgin host, 

No broader than his father’s shield?” 

If the theory be true, that beauty is not so 
much inherent in the object as in the soul that 
contemplates it; that it is the warm glow of the 
heart and the rich flush of the imagination that 
throw the flame-drapery around the morning and 
the evening sun; that the gay and varied livery 
of the earth comes mostly from the wardrobe of 
the mind; that the sublimity of the majestic moun- 
tain, “‘pjllowed in cloud,’ the fertile plain sleeping 
in the sunshine, the wondrous motion and wild 
music of ocean, is half thrown out of the eye and 
ear that enjoy it; that nature but seconds fancy to 
Jay the soft, satin fringe of light around the mid- 
night edge of the summer cloud; that the inner 
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senses redouble the terror of the thunder’s voice, 
and render the song of the evening bird “ most 
musical—most melancholy ’’—if this be true, that 
system of training which brings out these wondrous 
capacities, attunes the soul to these rapturous har- 
monies, and opens their unfailing source of delight, 
is a matter of no trifling importance. 

But though there is no essential antagonism be- 
tween learning and Christianity, philosophy has os- 
cillated through every degree of friendship and hatred 
to religion, from the Pantheism of the Hindu to the 
Atheism of the Greek. Prior to the Reformation, 
philosophy was more a gymnasium for the amuse- 
ment of the mind, than a workshop for the good of 
humanity. Its province was a Utopia—a land of 
clouds, shadows, and vapors. It had thrown up for 
its votaries, by heaping together the ruins and rub- 
bish of shattered systems, a mass “huge as high 
Olympus,”’ where, with Aristotle for their ‘‘cloud- 
compelling Jove,’’ they reveled over the nectar and 
ambrosia extracted from their ethical and physical 
speculations. A truce had been concluded between 
this philosophical Olympus and Calvary. Paganism 
and Christianity had made mutual concessions. 
‘‘The rites of the Pantheon had passed into her 
worship—the subtilties of the Academy into her 
creed.’’ But it remained for the giants of the six- 
teenth century to pile Pelion on Ossa, hurl these de- 
ities from their empyrean heights, and level the 
mountain with the plain. 

It was then Science poured her treasures as a pious 
offering on the altar of religion. She offered the ce- 
dars of her Lebanon, the gold of her Ophir, the ships 
of her Ezion-Geber, her Sidonian hewers of wood 
and her Tyrian workers in metal, for repairing and 
perfecting the temple of God. And with grateful 
hand and glowing heart she ‘heaped in that temple 
the spoil of the Gentiles.” But in the days of the 
Puritans—those iron times of the Roundheads—of 
‘‘doxological Barebones and tonsured Cromwell ”’— 
Protestantism reached its zenith. When the pecu- 
liar customs and phraseology of the Bible were used 
at the hearth of the peasant and the desk of the leg- 
islator—when a Balfour of Burley carried a Bible in 
his bosom as food for his soul, and a sword at his 
side as a quietus for his enemies—when Mause Head- 
rigg sharply reproved her landlady for impiously in- 
troducing the winnowing-mill, instead of using the 
winds of heaven, on the sheeling-hill, for “dighting 
the corn frae the chaff,’’ as the Jews had done—then 
rampant enthusiasm and blind superstition rendered 
the rupture almost complete. 

That idolatrous reverence of the Puritans has been 
succeeded by distrust and irreverence; and science 
has been the flashing ‘‘cimitar, bright and sharp as 
the crescent morn,”’ wielded both in the attack and 
defense. The hint is dropped that probably there 
might have been a bound to the integrity of Moses, 
and a limit to the wisdom of Solomon. Geology, 
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but half a century old, and but half-fledged, forget- 
ting that she is ‘‘of the earth, earthy,’ has dared to 
look the sun of revelation in the face, and endeav- 
ored to eclipse his light with her “sick, unpruned 
wing.’’ Ethnology has attempted to demonstrate 
that man sprung from the soil like a mushroom, or, 
by a long series of perfecting developments, owes 
his paternity to the humble sea-weed. As geology 
has found the history of our world in its mountain 
bumps, so phrenology has discovered man’s destiny 
written in his cephalic bumps. Among all the ignes 
fatui that have striven to out-blaze the sun, the glow- 
worm phrenology must not be overlooked, and the 
shout must ring out clear and loud, “Fowler is 
among the prophets!’’ 

Who shall scourge back to their grim caverns 
these sons of night? Whoshall rescue religion from 
the harpy talons of this remorseless crew? Who 
shall gather the mirrors of science, and throwing the 
burning focus upon ‘the fleet and enginery, put to 
confusion this besieging army? Can the mere delver 
in the earth meet the specious theories of the geolo- 
gist? Can the stupid starer on the heavens show 
the fallacy of the nebular theory, that teaches a cos- 
mogony without a God? Can he that reads only 
his mother’s tongue, detect the errors of the wire- 
drawn, hair-splitting distinctions of philologists? 
Such would be as the chaff before the wind—as the 
Midian host before Gideon—as the pigmies of Lilli- 
put before the giants of Brobdignag. Such only are 
fit for this battling who add to the pure inspiration of 
God the fierce inspiration of genius—men fearless to 
dare and mighty todo. The hero of the exode was 
skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians. He that 
thundered on the hill of Mars, undaunted by ‘the 
Stoic’s moveless frown, the vacant stare of Epicurus’ 
herd, the Areopagite tribunal dread,’’ had sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel. That host of torch-bearers, who 
kindled the fires of cform on the plains of Germany 
and on the eternal ‘ips of Switzerland, first heaped 
the fagots of science on the altar of religion, and 
called down celestial fire to ignite them. 

There is a cant now-a-days against the union of 
science and religion, found mostly in the mouth of 
those who have entered their second infancy, or those 
just emerged from their first. From neither class is 
there much danger. The world has crushed thou- 
sands such in its revolutions to attain its high desti- 
ny. Very much indulgence is to be shown toward 


that old age which thinks the world culminated at ; 


its meridian, but now is rushing madly to destruc- 
tion. Horace tells us he found it, 
“ Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, censor, castigatorque minorum.” 

It is as far wrong to change the pulpit into a labora- 
tory ora lecture-room for unsanctified learning, as to 
make it a pedestal for colossal stolidity. Knowledge 
is power, whether it be a claymore in the giant hand 











of the infidel, or a shield on the strong-nerved arm } 





of the orthodox. Knowledge is power, whether it be 
a brush in the hand of a Byron to paint nature de- 
formed, “ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” with 
the mingled flame and darkness of Tartarus, or a 
pencil in the hand of Wordsworth, with “the vision 
and the faculty divine,’’ to sketch the mountain daisy 
as the handiwork of the Omnipotent, and the ocean 
as “the mirrors where he glasses himself in tem- 
pests.”” Knowledge is power, whether it be the 
ploughshare driven by the fiendish “architect of 
ruin,’’ or a plummet in the hand of the great master 
Builder. It is this power sanctified that religion uses. 
Our Webster says, “Since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, it has been the duty, as it has been the effort, 
of the great and the good, to sanctify human knowl- 
edge, to bring it to the font, and to baptize learning 
into Christianity, to gather up all its productions, its 
earliest and its latest, its blossoms and its fruits, and 
lay them all upon the altar of religion and virtue.’’ 
But knowledge is elevation, and elevation is expo- 
sure. While the man possessed of this power stands 
upon the lofty peak of his attainment, from the low, 
dark ground of stupidity come up the serpent hiss of 
hate and the dull glare of “that green-eyed monster 
that makes the food he feeds upon.’’ So true is it 
that 
** He who ascends the mountain tops, shall find 
The Joftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.” 
Yet, in spite of these objections, science and relig- 
ion are united, to fulfill the noble destinies of our 
race. It was Science that saw the vapor issuing from 
the tea-kettle, and from her workshop lanched the 
packet that defies the winds and scorns the waves. 
It was science that caught the wild lightning from 
the skies, and tamed it into the common-place news- 
carrier. These are the nerve and muscle running 
together through the system of our race, acting 
and reacting on each other. Science bore to our 
shores, upon the parting breath of her packets, the 
low wail of Erin’s distress. She caught its first 
echoes upon our coast, and sent the news through 
all the land, swifter than the fabled messenger of the 
gods could speed. Religion heard it. Her tender 
heart was touched with pity. She caught up the de- 
sired boon, and sent it dashing over the wave, to 
carry life and joy to the suffering. Though fierce 
shall be the fight, and severe the struggle, these 
double cords, running around our globe, shall bind 
in one brotherhood the white, the tawny, the black, 
and the red sons of man. And since such is their 
high aim, ‘frenzied be the head and palsied the 
hand ’’ that attempt to make discordant the harmony 
of science and religion. 
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SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE.* $ glowing with the thankful cheerfulness at the festival. 
_ New guests were arriving frequently, and nearly 
BY REV. A. STEVENS, A. M. thirty of us joined in the morning hymn, after 
“ breakfast. There were children and grand-children, 
‘* Anp now for the Thanksgiving,’ said I to my- 3 uncles and aunts, nephews and nieces, and several 
self, as I descended the stairs. I had been struck, } attached friends, who were not relatives, but whose 
during my short residence in New England, with ; long intimacy had almost confounded them with the 
the strict observance of the Sabbath which prevailed ; kindred of the family. Among the latter were 
apparently among all classes, and supposed the } ‘Aunt Kezia,” as she was familiarly called, and 
Thanksgiving day an occasion of equal rigor. But } Peleg Walters, of whom more by and by. 
this was a mistake, as, indeed, are almost all our im- ; It seemed to be the common understanding, that 
pressions of New England life which are received ; the forenoon was to be regarded as sacred time. 
merely from its exterior. The inclemency of the { The breakfast was eat with grave propriety; the do- 
climate, and the protracted winters, with their long ; mestic devotions after it were protracted and formal, 
evenings, compel the people to live mostly within ; the company being ranged around the ample room, 
doors; and their indoor life must be studied if you } while the patriarchal Deacon read several chapters 
would comprehend them. Seen only in the place of ; from the family Bible, selected with reference to the 
business, the Yankee gets credit chiefly for intelli- ; day, gave out a remarkably long hymn, and occu- 
gence and shrewdness—seen abroad, away from the ; pied a large part of an hour with a remarkably 
rich comforts and richer affections of his home, he { minute prayer. The conversations which followed 
is only recognized as an unequaled example of en- ; were in a subdued tone; and even Jonathan Pea- 
terprise and success. His energy abroad, however, } body, if. he now and then forgot the decorum of the 
is sustained by thoughts of his New England home. ; occasion, and commenced a joke on a too lively key, 
He applies himself, and perils himself, that he may 5 was sure to recollect himself, and finish it in an un- 
return to it the sooner, or with a larger competence. } dertone. The cat on the hearth purred gravely, 
Penetrate that home if you would know him. { while the house dog, so vivacious the previous even- 
There you will find him, not, indeed, the emascu- ? ing, kept retired, under the table, flanking, with ex- 
late sentimentalist, but the man of strong heart and ; tended paws, his outstretched head, and watching 
strong head. He is devout, intelligent, patriotic, ; with gravity every movement in the room. 
and domestic. Sweet affections and healthful mirth ; An hour before church time, ‘the first bell”? was 
play about his hearth and his heart. Benign old age, ; rung at the village “meeting-house.’”? Soon after 
vigorous manhood, woman in her best condition crowded sleighs began to pass, increasing constantly 
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this earth, and bright and beautiful childhood, are ; in numbers, till the “second bell,’’ which was the sig- 
grouped in glad communion at his fireside. His Sab- ; nal for our departure. Two sleighs were driven to 
baths, so frigidly austere in public, to the eye of the { the door for the more aged persons of the company; 
stranger, are occasions of cheerful though devout ; the young and vigorous walked. Processions of de- 
tranquility and affectionate domestic intercourse. § vout worshipers were streaming from all directions 
As he claims no divine authority for his Thanksgiv- ; toward the village church, mostly in family groups, 
ing day, he feels at liberty, after reverent acts of ; the aged leaning on their staves in front, the youth 
worship, to indulge himself with the ‘good crea- ; and children respectfully following in their steps. 
tures of God,’ and social merriment. His tables } All carried hymn-books, and ‘foot stoves’’ were al- 
groan with the best fare of the whole year. The } most as common, among the aged and feeble ladies 
scattered branches of his kindred, especially his de- { of the train, as reticules have been among their 
scendants, crowd the mansion. The poor and the } grand-daughters; for it must be borne in mind that 
rich, the fortunate and the unfortunate, the aged and ; in those days the “notion” of warming churches by 
the child, are alike welcomed, and mingle together ; stoves had not entered even a Yankee’s head. A 
in common joy. The mutual acquaintance of each ; long range of sheds, divided into sections large 
with all is renewed, the events of the past year are ; enough for a single carriage, and situated near the 
reviewed, its beloved lost ones recalled with a tear, : church, was filled with sleighs. The church itself 
its new-comers introduced to all their kith and kin, was in the fashion of the times. It was spacious, 
to be forgotten no more. Happy day, consecrated ; and white as white paint could make it. The aisles 
by the sanctity of divine worship and domestic love. ; seemed to have been constructed on the plan of the 

Such was the day at the good Deacon Bearsley’s. ; nave and transept of European churches, certainly 
When I descended from my chamber, I found the $ not with a design to retain the figure of the cross, 
two front parlors gladdened with the brightness of ; but with exclusive reference to convenience. At the 
an unclouded sun and the warmth of generous fires, } two ends of the transept aisle and that of the nave 
which blazed and crackled as if the very embers were § which was furthest off from the pulpit, were the en- 
trances. Wooden porches or towers abutted the 
building at these points, two of them reaching to 





* Continued from page 10. 
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the eaves, the third aspiring into a very respectable | 
steeple. They afforded access to the gallery as well ; 
as the lower floor. The interior of the edifice was 
constructed on a scale of lofty proportions, which © 
seemed an awkward attempt to inspire awe by the » 


exhibition of “magnificent distances.”” It was a 


building, in a range with the gallery. A narrow 
space projected in its front, where the preacher 
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played some antics during its delivery, it occupied 
nearer three than two quarters of an hour. All the 
cases mentioned in the written notices were dwelt 
upon in detail; all the interests of Church and state 
were glanced at; the village, the county, the com- 


’ monwealth, the confederation, and the world at large 
“stretch of vision’’ to look up to the gallery. The . 
pulpit was an exalted box, perched on one side of the » 
; compassion; and the good pastor, at times, assumed 
’ a harsh and dogged tone, as if, like good King Da- 


stood prominently forth while “ officiating,’’ closely 
hemmed in on efther hand and in front, while over » 
, dious. There was genuine and robust strength in 


his head pended a huge sounding-board. Immedi- 
ately below the pulpit was the deacons’ seat, eleva- 
ted two or three steps above the main floor, and 
large enough to accommodate three or four persons. 
The pews were long, unpainted, square inclosures, 
with seats on their four sides, so that the backs of 


by a sort of rail or banister work, through which 
the young folks observed and ogled one another. 


The whole congregation joined in the music; but - 


it was conducted by a numerous choir, which itself 
was led by a little, odd-looking chorister, with a 
long, quaint nose, that pointed in direct respect at 
the pastor, in the pulpit, and a somewhat stiff 
peruke, pointing with equal directness, and almost 
horizontally, in the opposite direction. He had 
grown old in the service, and a proposition to re- 
move him would have occasioned a revolution in the 
parish. Old men ruled in those days, and all things 
were sure and steadfast. 

The village pastor was considered a rare man by 
his flock. His salutary influence swayed the par- 
ish. He had served it nearly forty years, and the 
larger portion of his congregation had been baptized 
by his own hands. His gray locks were combed 
sleekly behind his ears; his features were somewhat 
stern, and yet paternal. He ascended his pulpit, and 


‘ conducted the services with conscious dignity and 


authority, and both befitted his years and worth. 
As he rose, after the singing, to offer the “long 
prayer,’’ (for so was the first prayer called in those 
days,) he paused to read a handful of notices, some 
of which requested the prayers of the congregation 
in behalf of bereaved families, whose homes were 
saddened that joyous day by late visitations of 
death, others offered thanks for the recent arrival of 
new-comers into happy households, and some re- 
quested prayers in anxious expectancy of such ar- 
rivals—a class of notices which later and less devout 
times have banished from the pulpit. 1 was struck 
with the fact, that at each notice, the family whom 
it concerned, all rose in their pew, wherever situated, 
making a respectful obeisance to the pastor; and the 
ceremony was performed with sufficient precision to 
show that it was a uniform usage. The prayer that 


passed under review. The rulers of the republic 
were referred to as needing, unusually, the Divine 


vid, he would like to pass from benedictions to mal- 
edictions. The sermon was long, but far from te- 


it, and an authoritative tone, which showed the old 
divine’s conviction of the independence of the pul- 
pit. Though a review of the blessings of the year, 
it abounded in downright rebukes of prevalent sins— 


eloquent in their very sharpness. The venerable 
many of the hearers were turned toward the preach- + 
er. The tops of their partitions were surmounted ‘ 
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preacher was, withal, somewhat given to polities; 
and the administration of the times, which was be- 
lieved, in New England, to be thoroughly infidel, 
and a certain prelude to national ruin, received side- 
long thrusts, that might well have disturbed the 
gravity of ‘‘the sage of Monticello,’’ had he wit- 
nessed them. 

When the services were concluded, I took up my 
hat to depart with our company; but was surprised 
to observe all the congregation pausing. The 
preacher stroked his hair behind his ears, took his 
broad-brimmed hat, and passing down the pulpit 
stairs, received a bow from the Deacon, which was 
repeated by the person who stood at the head of each 
pew on the middle aisle, till he was bowed out of the 
house. Not till he had passed, was a pew door 
opened. Alas, for the change of the times! 

Our arrival at home was the signal for new scenes. 
The sacred part of the day was gone: it had been 
reverently observed: now for its social mirth! The 
cheerful fires: blazed renewedly in both parlors. 
Savory flavors ever and anon entered from the 
kitchen, refreshingly ominous of more substan- 
tial blessings to come. Jenny’s plump little fingers 
were soon drumming away on an ancient harpsi- 
chord—an heirloom of the family; while her sweet 
young voice almost drowned the harsh twang of 
the old instrument in richest melody. The dozen 
or more juveniles in the company were romping 
through all parts of the house, some running up 
stairs, others tumbling down them, some screaming 
with glee, others whimpering at their downfalls. 
The house dog shook off his morning gravity, and, 
gamboling with them, gave frequent and loud dec- 
larations that he understood the occasion; and ‘* Aunt 
Kezia’s’’ voice rang in vindication of the pastor’s 
sermon, at some parts of which Jonathan Peabody 
had irreverently dared to venture a sly joke. It was 
the common impression that Jonathan had a roguish 
propensity to set the aged lady’s tongue going, and 


followed was characteristic. Unless the church clock ‘ to argue her out of breath with a species of jocular 
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logic, which was sure to rouse her orthodoxy, but 
was, at the same time, so good-natured, that, after 
she had, to her own satisfaction, refuted his heresies, 
it constrained her to conclude benevolently with the 
declaration, that “it didn’t signify, Jonathan Pea- 
body was, arter all, the funniest and kindest crittur 
on airth, and she didn’t believe he was half as bad 
as he tried to make folks believe he was.’? ‘ Aunt 
Kezia’’ had a warm heart, notwithstanding her little 
narrow face, with its projecting chin, prominent nose, 
surmounted by antiquated tortoise spectacles, and 
wrinkled forehead. 

The jocund hours had gone when we were sum- 
moned to dinner. Jonathan Peabody led the way 
with “ Aunt Kezia”’ on his arm. All of us, young 
and old, sat down together; and a right hearty festi- 
val was that Thanksgiving dinner. I have scarcely 
ever been hungry since without recalling it. A tur- 
key, which had been a Titan among his fellows, a 
young roaster, which might have “sat”? for Charles 
Lamb’s Essay, a savory ham, two boiled chickens, 
and two mammoth chicken pies, were the most prom- 
inent ornaments of the board; and then there were 
cranberry and apple sauces; pickled beets, peppers, 
and cucumbers; potatoes that might have made the 
eyes of a Hibernian sparkle; roast apples, bursting 
with their native nectar; bread of the purest wheat; 
butter made but the day before; cheese prepared by 
the hands of the tidy housewife and her pretty daugh- 
ter; juicy suckatash; plumb and custard puddings; 
apple and mince pies; and, topping off all, delicious 
green tea, the delectable fragrance of which was 
enough itself to startle one’s ideas. And there we 
sat, and ate, and talked, and laughed, with infinite 
satisfaction, at our own jokes and fine sayings. 
‘* Aunt Kezia’”’ spun long yarns, Jonathan Peabody 
spiced every dish on the table with good humor, Mrs. 
Bearsley looked upon the scene with majestic dig- 
nity, and Jenny looked upon—me, with eyes so 
beamingly happy, that, to tell the honest truth, I lost 
my heart quicker than I did my appetite. Happy 
with our blessings, forgetting all our sorrows, we 
were more content with our good cheer than are 
those who sit at the banquets of kings. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Rupety dash the waves on high, 
Toward the dark and frowning sky; 
Vengeful tempests, in their wrath, 
Gather round my ocean path. 


Such is life—a troubled sea, 
Dark with clouds of dashing spray; 
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Thus do passion’s billows roll, 
In their fierceness, through the soul. 


Who shall calm the storm of life? 
Who shall still the tempest’s strife? 
Who shall sweetly whisper, ‘ Peace,”’ 
Bidding all earth’s tumults cease? 


Tuov, who on the stormy deep, 
Waking from a peaceful sleep, 
Spakest and the winds obeyed, 
And the raging waves were stayed. 


Tarry with us, Son of God! 

Calm to peace the ocean flood— 
Let our hearts thy presence feel; 
Savior, whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still!’’ 


Then our shroud may be the waves, 
And our tomb the ocean caves; 

Our funeral knell the wind’s alarm; 
Our requiem the howling storm. 


Yet, how safely shall we rest, 
How sweetly, how securely blest, 
Till that voice that wakes the dead, 
Reaches to our coral bed! 


LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


BY AMANDA F. DEMOTT. 
WuEn sailing on life’s troubled sea, 
Of pain, and tears, and agony, 
Though wildly roar the waves around, 
With restless aud repeated sound, 


*Tis sweet to think that on our eyes 

A lovelier clime shall yet arise; 

That we shall wake from sorrow’s dream, 
Beside a pure and living stream, 


Whose waters, slowly moving on, 
Shall tell of pleasures just begun— 
Shall tell that bliss like ours shall be 
As lasting as eternity; 


While lovely plains before our eyes, 
Rich with the fruits of paradise, 
Invite our weary, wandering feet, 
To seek in heaven a blest retreat; 


Where woes shall all forgotten lie, 
And naught afflict to cause a sigh; 
No cares disturb the tranquil breast, 
But all enjoy eternal rest. 


Then let the giddy have their mirth, 
The gay their pleasures here on earth; 
So I but gain that heavenly shore, 

I seek, I ask for nothing more. 
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SUMMERFIELD. 


BY E. M. B. 


In looking over the pages of the Repository for 
December, the name of Summerfield met my sight; 
and never does my eye fall upon the combination of 
letters that form that name, without arresting my 
attention and exciting my interest; for I am a Sum- 
merfieldite; and though, ere the girl had ripened into 
woman, his spirit took its upward flight, and the 
counsels and instructions of many others have aided 
in the development of my maturer powers and Chris- 
tian character, yet does not the inspired apostle say, 
‘‘For though ye have many instructors, yet have ye 
not many fathers?’”? And may I not be pardoned 
for the peculiar feeling I cherish for the memory of 
him who of me could say, “ For through Christ Je- 
sus, I have begotten you in the Gospel?” 

The sketch by Vivenzo has brought the sainted 
Summerfield vividly before me. Well do I remem- 
ber his reading of the hymn that writer refers to; but 
it was not when reading it to his audience that he 
invested it with its peculiar power. The influence 
was felt when he quoted it in prayer. After hav- 


ing, in tones of most earnest supplication, implored ; 


God to 
“ Take my soul and body’s powers— 
Take my memory, mind, and will— 
All my goods and all my hours— 
All I know and all I feel— 
All I think, or speak, or do— 
Take my heart, but make it new,”’ 
his whole manner would change, and, in the joyful 
exultation of assured victory, he would exclaim, 
“ Now, my God, thine own I am! 
Now I give thee back thine own! 
Freedom, health, and friendly fame 
Consecrate to thee alone! 
Thine I live, thine happy I! 
Happier still if thine I die.” 

(Does it not show the excellence of our hymns, 
and their perfect adaptation to Christian experience, 
when we remark how involuntarily we adopt their 
language when under the influence of deep feeling? 
This en passant.) I have heard Mr. Summerfield 
introduce another verse with great effect in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
heavenly host, he would say, 

“ * Worthy the Lamb that died, they cry, 
To be exalted thus ’"— 
but angel powers were not competent to finish the 
verse; no, it was left for man, for fallen man, to 
complete the stanza, and say, 
* Worthy the Lamb that died, we cry, 
For he was slain for us!’” 

I heard the first sermon Mr. Summerfield preached 

in the city of New York. It was from the text, 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness;”’ and it may be that many others beside 


Describing the adoration of the | 
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the young girl who hung upon his words with breath- 
less interest, can remember that while alledging the 
insufficiency of earthly good and worldly knowledge 
to yield abiding happiness, he spoke of the philoso- 
pher, and exclaimed, ‘ Let him skip like a mountain 
goat from star to star, until at last he reach that 
great luminary—let all the planetary system pass 
before him, and let him understand all their myste- 
ries—let Nature stand confessed in luminous sim- 
plicity, and show those things which now she holds 
most dear, still there is an aching void; for though 
he sees a God without, he feels him not within—still, 
like Alexander, though on a different occasion, he 
would weep tears of blood, that there was not an- 
other world of science to explore.’’ That first ser- 
mon had an electrical effect; but it is not left for 
me to depict his triumphs and his sway. He did, in- 
deed, sway his congregation at will. While preach- 
ing from the text, “If a man believe my saying, he 
shall not see death,’’ he introduced part of Pope’s 
address of the dying Christian to his soul, com- 
mencing at, 

** What is this absorbs me quite?” 
and when he came to the line, 

“ Lend, lend your wings, I mount, I fly !” 
hundreds of his audience rose involuntarily from 
their seats; and the close of the quotation found 
them standing on their feet, with their heads inclining 
toward the preacher, and their eyes riveted upon that 
youthful being, who seemed to have naught of hu- 
manity about him, save the fetters he was so soon 
to drop. Nor was it in the pulpit alone that this 
mastery was his: his social life abounded in inci- 
dental instruction. I trace the vivid appreciation I 
have of temporal blessings, and my power to thank 
God for ‘‘a grateful heart, that tastes those gifts with 
joy,’’ to a blessing which he asked at our tea-table, 
in those, my youthful days. He said, “ May we re- 
ceive the food before us with gratitude, remember- 
ing that all these common blessings are most uncom- 
mon mercies, and that temporal equally with spirit- 
ual gifts are the dear-bought purchase of the blood 
of Christ.” 

At the same table, I one day spoke ungrammat- 
ically. He corrected my error, (we were but a fam- 
ily party,) when an elderly person present said, “If 
you are so particular, I shall be afraid to speak.’ 
His quick response and apology was, “‘O, you and I 
were born in the last century; but for E. there is no 
excuse.”? And there was none; and never since 
that time have I said “learned”’ when I ought to 
have said “‘taught.’”” He was cheerful in conversa- 
tion even to liveliness, abounding in anecdote, and 
excelling in its relation. Well might any one who 
was admitted to familiar intercourse with him, say, 
‘*Tn all things I-am instructed.’’ But death came, 
and that ere the girlish heart and mind that Sum- 
merfield was molding had acquired stability of Chris- 
tian character; and I was imbibing much of a worldly 
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spirit, when my deceased instructor appeared to me 
in a dream, and though dead, yet spoke. May I-re- 
late that dream, Mr. Editor? I thought I was sit- 
ting in our pleasant parlor, in company with two la- 
dies, one of whom was a professor of religion. The 
usual routine of frivolous conversation had passed, 
when she arose and left us, and the other lady said 
to me, “Do you think Mrs. a pious woman?’ 
‘*Of course,’’ I carelessly answered; “did you not 
know she was a member of the Church?” ‘O, 
yes,”’ was her reply, “I knew that; but she can 
talk nonsense as fast as I can.” I felt convicted; 
for I, too, was a professor; and I rose and left the 
room. Oppressed, I walked to the piazza; but when 
about to descend the steps, my intention was sud- 
denly arrested. The circular bed in the garden be- 
fore me was arranged with neatest order, and Mr. 
Summerfield stood by it, apparently engaged in its 
care and cultivation. In the path where he stood, 
and immediately before me, lay a little plant, with 
its slight root upturned, and with but three tender 
leaves just unfolded. It was just three years since 
I had made a profession of religion; and, by some 
inexplicable process, I felt that that plant represented 
me; and, clasping my hands in agony, I exclaimed, 





**T am plucked up by the roots, blighted, and blasted : 
for evermore!’ ‘I pray not,’? was the response of ; 
my spiritual father, as he bent on me a look of the ° 
tenderest pity, “I pray not; but see where I found » 
it!’ and he pointed to a side bed entirely overgrown ‘ 
with tall and noxious weeds. “I am going to plant ‘ 
it in good ground,” he continued, “and perhaps it | 
may yet be saved.” Thus saying, he stooped to the | 
poor, blighted plant, and carefully placed it in the ° 


central bed. You know how droopingly the leaves 
would fall under such circumstances, and you can 
imagine the anxiety with which I watched that which 
appeared to me not my emblem, but my very self. My 
guardian was about to water it, when I awoke, and 
knew not whether the fragile plant received the ge- 
nial baptism; and I have loved to think that as the 
dream was sent in mercy to rescue me from the 
worldly company with whom I had been fatally as- 


sociating, so in mercy was it cut short, and I was ‘ 
left to “‘work out my own salvation with fear and ; 


trembling.’’ Yes, in those imaginative days, had I 


seen the plant revive and flourish, I might have rest- | 


ed with presumptuous confidence in this assurance 
of final salvation, and thus rendered that salvation 


entirely hopeless; while I feel well convinced that, : 
had I seen that fading emblem droop and die, despair : 


would have taken full possession of my soul. 

How have I exceeded my original intention! The 
name of Summerfield has magic power over me; 
and reminiscence upon reminiscence crowds upon 
me of the social circle, of the Bible class, the pulpit, 
and the anniversary; and my pen would run wan- 
ton on the theme. Permit me to close with some 
lines written some years after his departure to the 
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‘ land of rest. I had been to hear a celebrated minis- 

, ter among us, and on my return met one of his rel- 
atives, who I thought rather reproachfully said, 
“And are you a follower of his?’ Grieved by the 
implied reproach, I wrote as follows. 


§ 
; 
: 
é 
: nie 
; SUMMERFIELD. 
3 Though years have fled since thou wert laid 
: Within the silent grave, 
' Thy memory hath not died away 
é With time’s oblivious wave; 
: Its tide may wear from chiseled stone 
3 Each fond memorial line, 
But ne’er efface thy graven name 
; From the heart’s lasting shrine. 
| O, ne’er can those who knew, forget, 
Bright herald of the cross! 
Thy eloquence, thy ardent zeal, 
Thy usefulness, thy loss! 
, No, the deep homage such as hearts 
To worth alone can yield, 
Is thine, and ever must be thine, 
Lamented Summerfield ! 
§ 
; 


Though now we crowd the fanes where once 
We listened to thy voice, 
And in another’s kindred zeal, 
With willing hearts rejoice, 
It only proves that not in vain 
Thy counsels were bestowed— 
We still would throng, though thou art gone, 
‘ The temples of our God. 


é Can we forget the hymns of praise 

4 We have together sung? 

j Or o’er the record of our faith 

¢ How often we have hung, 

Whilst thou, with wisdom Heaven-inspired, 
Didst teach each glowing mind 

To see, on every glorious page, 
A Deity enshrined ! 


¢ 

? 

; 

¢ Have we not hung upon thy words 
With holy, pure delight, 
rf 

{ 


ren 


When to the bosom of its God 
Thy soul has winged its flight, 

And almost burst its prison-house, 
To breathe its native air? 

O, no, we never can forget 
Thy eloquence of prayer ! 

May we, thy children, faithful prove, 
To Him who lent us thee, 

And sing in heaven redeeming love, 
To angel minstrelsy ! 

And may the crown that decks thy brow 
Boast far more glorious gems 

Than those which gorgeously adorn 
Earth’s glittering diadems! 





; 
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; 
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‘ THE SPIRIT LAND. 
Mp visions of eternal light, 
That glow on Eden’s plain, 
Where never comes the shade of night, 
In spirit realms to reign— 
Where robe and crown of angels glow, 
There’s One in tears alone— 
One interceding for our woe— 
*Tis Jesus by the throne. 
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MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 


BY J. G@. HASWELL. 


Tue writings of Milton, like those of all the old 
English writers of distinction, are, no doubt, too 
much neglected by the general readers of the pres- 
ent generation. Milton, together with many other 
distinguished writers of nearly the same period, have 
received, and are justly entitled to the appellation of 
the classics of England. Addison, more than half a 
century later, delighted and improved the age with 
his chaste and beautiful compositions. And these 
may be safely trusted—even at the present day—as 
good standards of literary excellence. I shall not 
attempt to institute a comparison between the wri- 
tings of Milton and Addison. Suffice it to say, that 
they were peculiarly adapted to the times in which 
they lived. Milton’s thoughts, as they are presented 
to us in the language of strength and grandeur—in 
cogent reasoning and sublimity, are like a broad, 
deep, and majestic river, flowing in conscious 
strength, and bearing upon its bosom all the wants 
of physical and intellectual life. Addison was a per- 
fect master of English eloquence. A moral satirist, 
he wrote for social reform, and effected his purpose. 
He may, in truth, be called the gentle Addison. He 
injured no man’s character; but, using his powerful 
weapons without malevolence, he struck at the vices 
of the age; and the guilty felt the blow as if inflict- 
ed with all the best feelings of a friend. The greater 
part of Milton’s prose works are upon subjects inti- 
mately connected with the state; and they were well 
suited, in those times of turbulence, to reform the 
government, and better the condition of the people. 
Both of these great and good men have left the im- 
press of their genius upon the land of their birth and 
the world. Their writings will be read and appreci- 
ated as long as the English language endures; and 
all good and reflecting men must concur in the opin- 
ion, that they deserve well of their country and pos- 
terity. 

It is through the best writers of any given period 
in the world’s history, that we arrive at just conclu- 
sions in reference to the standard of literary taste, 
and the intellectual strength of a nation. And that 
many of the old English writers have not been sur- 
passed in power of thought and vigor of expression, 
even by those of our own times, is a truism, which, I 
think, many will not attempt todeny. A late English 
writer, and, in fact, one of the best of his own or of 
any other country—I mean T. Babington Macaulay— 
says, “It is to be regretted that the prose writings 
of Milton should, in our time, be so little read. As 
compositions, they deserve the attention of every 
man who wishes to become acquainted with the full 
power of the English language. They abound with 
passages, compared with which the finest declama- 
tions of Burke sink into insignificance. They are 
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a perfect field of cloth and gold. The style is stiff 
with gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier 
books of the Paradise Lost has he ever risen higher 
than in those parts of his controversial works, in 
which his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in 
bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to bor- 
row his own majestic language, ‘a seven-fold chorus 
of halleluiahs and harping symphonies.’ ’’ 

The great mass of readers know Milton better by 
his poetry than by his prose compositions. It is true, 
however, that his poems are not often seen in the 
sparse libraries of mere superficial novel readers; for 
here a morbid sensibility has so completely destroyed 
all good taste—if any ever existed—that almost every 
desire for solid, lasting improvement, has for ever 
fled, and left the miserable victims writhing in the 
agonies of expectation for the forthcoming novel. 
A person who has been in the habit of reading little 
else but novels, for a series of years, could hardly be 
hired to read Milton’s prose works. The best minds 
are not proof against this pernicious habit. Human 
nature loves ease, and most works of fiction require 
very little effort of the mind. Hence, the intellect 
is poor and meagre—the mind rejects solid food, and 
starves upon chaff. But there are those who will 
not waste their time upon trifles, and who would 
rather make themselves acquainted with the English 
classics than with Eugene Sue. Such persons, of 
good taste, appreciate the poems of Milton, and find 
something worth learning in all his works. Milton’s 
writings have stood the test of criticism, in the liter- 
ary world, ever since their publication, untikit has be- 
come fashionable for the whole world of readers and 
talkers, who mix at all in society, to praise his wri- 
tings—many, too, who have never read the poems, 
much Jess made themselves acquainted with their 
beauties. 

One of the reasons why Milton is not more gen- 
erally read, is, because of the quaint and stiff old 
English style which may be found in many parts of 
his prose works. But this seeming objection will 
not deter those who are anxious to dig deep into the 
mines of intellectual wealth. The gold is not less 


‘pure because we may have a laborious task in pro- 


curing it. A diamond is worth the ventare, if we 
have to go far into the bowels of the earth in the 
search. Sir Egerton Brydges has expressed his style 
in few words: 
“He was in his style 
Naked and stern; and to effeminate ears, 


Perchance even harsh; but who will dare dispute 
His strength and grandeur?” 


It is a good thing, in this age of steam and im- 
provement, to become well acquainted with the ages 
long since gone by—to look upon the history of the 
past with the eye of a philosopher—to investigate 
fully the causes of events—to trace with a clear 
mental vision the civilization and general improve- 
ment of mankind. And all this may be done—all 
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this knowledge may be obtained in the standard his- 
torians, and in the writings of our fathers. Wemay 
learn much of the history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the writings of Milton. He was a busy 
actor in those turbulent times—a stern republican 
when the head of Charles the First was on the block, 
and, perhaps, sterner still in times of high preroga- 
tive and kingly power. 

It was from the writings of such men as Milton 
that our Revolutionary fathers imbibed the true prin- 
ciples of liberty. He was one of that class of men 








and whose labors, in prose and verse, poured into the 
hearts of our Puritan fathers the spirit of liberty, 
and hatred of oppression in all its forms. 
it may be useful to quote from the late Attorney 
General Legare. 


And here » we take into consideration the amount of Milton’s 
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ment, with an effect not to be overrated. The same 
thing may be said of our matchless English Bible.” 

Any one at all acquainted with the life and wri- 
tings of Milton, must come to the conclusion, that 
he was a man of great industry." He was not one 
of those who acted as if he believed that men could 
be wise by mere intuition. He knew that men must 
study to prepare themselves for extensive usefulness. 
And this fact should be well impressed upon the 


’ minds of all the youth in the land; for many in this 
’ day, both male and female, seem to be well satisfied 
who had imbibed the spirit of the sacred writings, » 


with the most superficial attainments, even when 


> time and opportunity, means, and every thing neces- 
> sary, warrant the most extensive learning. When 


labors, we are led to believe, that he had, in a high 


(See his remarks on a “* Course of © 


Study for Public Life.’’) After the introduction, he ° 


speaks of the great necessity of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the law, and proceeds as follows: ‘‘ Then, as 
a branch of this study, which has never been ex- 


plored as it deserves to be—I mean the history and | 
remains of the Commonwealth of England, the school : 
of our republican fathers—W hitelocke, Prynne, Har- ° 


rington, and Sydney, together with the champions 
of the Jure Divino side, Hobbes, (a man of wonder- 
ful abilities,) Clarendon, &c.’’? And among the for- 
mer he might have mentioned Milton’s answer ‘to 
Eikon Basilike,’’ and his ‘‘ Defensio pro Populo Ang- 
licano,”’ amongst a mass of writing of a strong re- 
publican tendency. “Then, (continues Mr. Le- 
gare,) a little later, the writings of Locke, (he was 
the guide and master of our ancestors, and his very 
words are copied in the ‘Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,) Hoadley, &c.”’ 

Our republican fathers were not only acquainted 
with the writings of these great men, but they en- 
deavored to emulate the courage and virtues of such 
men as Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, Falkland, Hyde, 
Digby, Young, Harry Vane, Oliver St. John, Denzil 
Hollis, and Nathaniel Fiennes—men of courage and 
abilities in the cabinet and in the field—men who 
partook largely in the revolution which resulted in 
the overthrow and beheading of Charles the First— 
fit exemplars of the great and good defenders of 
American liberty. 

In the same article from which we have quoted 
above, Mr. Legare pays a merited compliment to 
English literature, and to Shakspeare and Milton. 
He says: “ English literature is the first in the world, 
with the single exception of the Greek. A man who 
has made himself completely master of Shakspeare 
and Milton alone, that is, has got them almost by 
heart, possesses a treasure of thought, knowledge, 
and sublime poetry, to be equaled in no other lan- 
guage ever spoken by man. Shakspeare, especially, 
stands a public speaker in stead everywhere. In 
some of the greatest causes I ever argued, I have 
used passages of his, by way of illustration in argu- 
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degree, the virtue of perseverance. He was aware 
that this virtue must be cultivated, in order to arrive 
at the standard of excellence. He was fully con- 
vinced, that it was a duty which he owed to his God, 
and to his fellow-men, to employ those great powers 
which had been given him, for the good of the world. 
Hear him in his own language, in reference to his hab- 
its of study: “In the mornings of winter he was”’ 
‘‘ up and stirring ere the sound of any bell awoke men 
to labor or devotion: in summer as oft with the bird 
that first rouses, to read good authors till the attention 
was weary, or the memory had its fraught,” so pos- 
sessed was he “with a fervent desire to know good 
things, and with the dearest charity, to infuse a 
knowledge of them into others.’’ And it is gratify- 
ing to every lover of his country to know, that there 
are some men, in this our day, who greatly desire 
‘to know good things.’’ Mr. Legare says, when 
urging upon a friend the necessity of studying Lat- 
in, ** Nothing is easier, if you have that greatest of 
all human virtues, (not excepting even courage, ) 
perseverance.” When speaking of his office as At- 
torney General, he says, “I find myself so much 
occupied with business, as to be obliged to study 
twelve hours a day, and nothing but law. But then 
there can be no great excellence without great labor; 
and great excellence is seen to shine forth, sooner or 
later.”’ May his mantle rest upon many of our pub- 
lic men! 

Such is a mere inkling of Milton and his works, 
thrown together in connection with other individuals 
by way of illustration, and the presentation of facts 
which may be interesting to the general reader. 
This has been done in rather a desultory manner, ex 
necessitate rei; for none but a man of leisure, and a 
thorough scholar, can do justice to the merits of 
Milton. Of such, however, is the review by Ma- 
caulay. But, then, there are those who will take a 
cursory glance at a widely-circulated periodical, 
who, perhaps, would not have the opportunity of 
reading the review. This may lead to an investiga- 
tion of the works, and thus add to the useful knowl- 
edge of the country. 
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Milton’s was an eventful life. He lived in times 
which needed the direction of some powerful mind to 
move upon the great mass of the people, and direct 
their latent energies. His was moral power exerted 
for the benefit of his kind. He was the great cham- 
pion of religious and civil liberty, whose giant intel- 
lect struck down in dismay the pigmy advocates of 
infidelity and imperial authority. And when almost 
worn out with intellectual labor—the flashes of in- 
tellect no longer beaming from his eyes—shut out 
from the light of heaven—dim the eye, but bright 
the mental vision; he broke forth in strains, to use 
his own beautiful language, 

“That might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 

His Paradise Lost will live as long as the writings 
of Homer and Virgil. And as the Greeks of old 
loved to hear their immortal bard strike his soul-stir- 
ring lyre, in their cities, on their mountain tops, 
along their smiling valleys, and delightful streams, 
so will the countrymen of Milton delight to sing 
the strains of their sublime bard throughout their 
sea-girt Isle as long as the name of Englishmen 
shall be known amongst men. 


“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
Return to us again, 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice, whose sound was like the sea— 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness, and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 
Worpswortn. 
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LOVE. 


BY W. F. STEWART. 


I am certain no one will accuse me of plagiarism, 
whatever I may write upon the theme placed at the 
head of this page. And for this very good reason, 
every thing which can be said on the subject has 
been written and rewritten so frequently, that, if I 
were to attempt a theft, I could only steal stolen 
property. Feeling myself peculiarly fortunate that 
no one has recently occupied a page in the Reposi- 
tory with this theme, I hasten to appropriate it to 
myself. 

Were I a metaphysician, I might define the thing— 
seek for its secret spring—follow it out into its mul- 
tiplied ramifications—show the distinction between 
self, filial, parental, and connubial love, and speak of 
its stages and influence upon health and happiness. 
An eminent poet has said: 

“ Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and stiJ] another spreads; 


Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race; 








rr 


Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And heaven beholds its image in his breast.” 





Were I a historian, I might give an illustration 
of the principle from real life—tracing, in unvar- 
nished narrative, its manifestations, from the first 
glance of admiration until consummated in undoubt- 
ed devotion. 

Were I a novelist, I would have the principle spring 
into existence under unheard-of circumstances. I 
would follow it, as an increasing stream, through 
many winding mazes—have it battling with a thou- 
sand impediments—sometimes retarded in its course, 
and again bursting over the mightiest obstacles, and, 
with accelerated velocity, hurrying on. At last, I 
would lead it through a beauteous, verdant plain, 
and beneath the spreading branches of some shady 
elm, would have it 


Por 


’ 


‘* Mingle with a kindred stream, 
And then, at leisure, flow along.” 


imagery, and 
“ Each beauteous form, and image fair, 
Should to my theme some tribute pay.” 
I would make it the joy of the young, the pride of 
the strong, and the stay of the tottering. I would 
call earth a prison and life a burden without it. I 
would sound it forth with a silver trumpet, on the 


Were I a poet, I would lanch out into the sea of 
| 

3 

: wings of the wind, that 

; 


“ Fame’s but a light to gild the grave, 
And wealth can never calm the breast; 

But Love, a halcyon on life’s wave, 
Has power to soothe its strifes to rest.” 

Were I a divine, I would draw a line of distinc- 
tion between the love of the world and the love of 
Ghrist—the love of the creature and that of the Cre- 
ator. And I would ask the question, if the love of 
objects, transitory and imperfect, makes life desira- 
ble, O how hopeful and blessed would life be, while 
in possession of that love which binds the heart to 
the immutable and eternal Christ! I would paint 
the blessed Jesus as a friend—a disinterested friend, 
at the well of Samaria—a sympathizing friend at the 
grave of Lazarus—a weeping friend on his way to 
Jerusalem—a forgiving friend on the mount of Cal- 
vary—a comforting friend on the mount of Olives— 
and as an interesting friend at the right hand of the 
Father. I would portray him as “ the chiefest among 
ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely.’’ And 
while he would be whispering, with the Spirit’s elo- 
quence, to thy heart, saying, “ Lovest thou me more 
$ than these, thy earthly goods and earthly friends?” I 
would remind you that the great apostle declares, in 
solemn tone, ‘‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema maranatha.”’ Yea, I 
would remind you that Christ himself declares, that 
‘the that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.”’ 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


FEBRUARY, 1848. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

IF the reader supposes, from the title of this piece, 
that I intend to give a labored, theological essay on the 
subject, requiring him to wade through a needless depth 
of argument and learning, he will not only very justly 
pass over it without much attention, but entirely mis- 
interpret the object I have in writing it. 

For several years past, under quite a variety of cir- 
cumstances, and from different points of observation, I 
have been studying the influence of Christianity on the 
social system. I have, also, endeavored, by the use of 
what little philosophy I could master, to arrive at some of 
the general principles which make up the character of 
that influence. In this way, without any great research 
or labor, I have made the subject a matter of frequent 
contemplation, and have even ventured to draw from it 
a few practical conclusions. 

Perhaps I ought to say, that, at some stages of this 
almost systematic reflection, I have enjoyed a great de- 
gree of mental animation, while, at other points, I have 
been literally weighed down with sentiments the most 
awful and oppressive. I know not, however, whether 
I shall be able, in this hasty attempt, or whether it 
would be proper, to furnish my reader with a perfect 
transcript of my emotions. I will only say, that I re- 
serve a few remarks to the close of this article, which, 
when taken in connection with those that shall precede 
them, have a practical application to the important pe- 
riod in which the reader is now living. 

To illustrate what is meant by the social influence of 
Christianity, it is necessary for the reader to remark 
only that, naturally, man is both a social and a selfish 
being; that the social principle, operating in his nature, 
is that which binds him to his fellow-creatures; that the 
love of self, common to all the race, is that by which 
he is separated, or tends to a separation, from the great 
body of the human family; and that these two forces, 
in their original condition, are of very unequal strength, 
self-love entirely predominating over its weaker rival. 

It is true, this isolating principle is subdued, though 
not conquered, by our circumstances. In spite of 
our selfishness, and the thousand ills it leads to, we 
are compelled to live together; but this state of com- 
pulsory association, where each man retains his self- 
love as the ruling faculty of his life and action, while it 
is ostensibly pacific, is, nevertheless, instinct with the 
very vital principle of individuality, contrariety, and 
discord. Now, when society is exactly in this condi- 
tion, Christianity comes in, not to reverse the position of 
these two contending forces, but to balance them. A 
reversal of them, I contend, would be a greater evil 
than the one now suffered; for it is far better, that 
mankind should seek their private interests too much, 
than too little. The man who attends to all affairs but 
his own, is a more dangerous character, than he who 
supports himself without interfering with his neighbors. 
The natural state of society, therefore, is the best it can 
be without the rectifying influence of true religion. 
But the benevolence of our great Creator, so conspic- 
uous in this fact, reaches a much higher manifestation 
in that Christian doctrine, which completely balances 
the social and the selfish principles, by constituting our 
neighbor a rightful and equal competitor to ourself 

Vor. VIII.—8 








The means, by which this balance of human nature 
is to be brought about, are nothing more nor less, than 
the great, primary, fundamental truths revealed to us in 
the word of God. As this is a very broad assertion, im- 
plying the highest possible eulogy on Christianity, and 
exclusive of all science, philosophy, and human art in 
this vast social work, it will be incumbent on the reader 
to follow me very closely, and to point out the weak 
places in my position, unless he intends to grant me, by 
anticipation, all I ask. 

It was a favorite doctrine of antiquity, cherished by 
all Pagan nations, that the leading tribes of men sprang 
from different sources, each being the product of the 
soil, or country, where it had its birth. There was, 
consequently, neither a common feeling of brother- 
hood to bind the human family together, nor a common 
tie among the individuals of any nation, after it had re- 


ceived considerable accessions from various heteroge-. 


neous people. Now, while it must be granted, that a 
great part of the tyranny, the wars, the slavery, and the 
almost brutal inhumanity of Paganism came from this 
prolific source of discord, it is claimed, on the other 
hand, that, by revealing our common origin in Adam, 
Christianity has given to the world the first grand 
element of union. Prior to this revelation, when the 
citizens of different nations met, they met as natural en- 
emies. Now, wherever we see a human being, from 
whatever clime he comes, we feel bound to look upon 
him as a brother. Nor is it possible, without patient 
and deep reflection, on the two conditions of society, 
before and after the annunciation of this doctrine, to 
conceive the complete revolution it has wrought in the 
tone and temper of human feeling. 

Another strong bond of union, offered by revelation, is 
the doctrine of the unity of the divine Being. Where 
men are taught to venerate various, and perhaps conflict- 
ing deities, their very religion will tend irresistibly to di- 
videthem. The history of Paganism, both among civil- 
ized and barbarous nations, conclusively carries out this 
assertion. The Romans, it is true, in imitation of the 
Greeks before them, endeavored to compensate for this 
evil tendency, by collecting all the gods of their con- 
quered provinces into one vast metropolitan temple. 
But force, though submitted to in civil matters, where 
resistance cannot be safely offered, has no shackles for 
the thoughts and purposes of the spirit. The very cap- 
tives, that cowered at the feet of Rome, with all their 
seeming acquiescence to her will, always worshiped at 
heart the gods they had left behind them. In this par- 
ticular, every ancient state, and especially the great em- 
pires of antiquity, were divided by religious factions, 
which all the power on earth could not harmonize. 
Men, in those times, were not only naturally but re- 
ligiously hostile to each other. The truth of God’s 
unity, therefore, given us by the Bible, is one of the 
great social doctrines, by which the members of the 
human family are bound together. The reader wil! 


} see more and more of its mighty influence, on the man- 


ners and the affairs of men, as he meditates more and 
more profoundly on it. 

The unity of faith and worship, inculcated by the 
Christian system, is another unfailing source of har- 
mony. The religious rites of every Pagan people, 
whether civilized or savage, have always maintained 
some resemblance to the supposed character of the god 
they worshiped. Some of these deities were propitiated 
by prayers, many by an endless variety of offerings, 
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others by sacrifices either animal or human. Each had 
his peculiar ritual, which, with strict accuracy, must be 
followed. Ceres, though openly honored by ceremonies 
performed by the common people, was the object of a 
secret style of adoration, which only the initiated could 
understand or practice. The Jupiter of the Orphic mys- 
teries was also invoked by methods unknown to society in 
general, while, not only the Orpheists, but the Greeks, of 
every tribe, paid their regards to Bacchus by every de- 
gree of drunkenness and revel. Not only was there a 
vast number of deities thus variously worshiped, but the 
same god was honored with very different offices in dif- 
ferent countries; and the whole Pagan world, from one 
side of it to the other, was rent by the contradictions 
of religious worship. These contradictions, unlike the 
diversities of the Christian faith, were not superficial or 
accidental merely, but radical and fundamental. Chris- 
tianity, in fact, with all its apparent variety, is essen- 
tially uniform in its methods of devotion, and is thus 
the great practical pacificator constantly at work, in 
every grade of society, on the character and temper of 
social feeling. 

Among the strongest of these social ties, given us by 
our religion, is undoubtedly the fact, so clearly revealed 
in the Scripture, that we are all destined to inhabit an- 
other world together. The association here begun is to 
pass the grave and live on for ever. Paganism, I ad- 
mit, was not una¢quainted with the soul’s immortality, a 
few of whose brightest ornaments, like Orpheus, Socra- 
tes, and Plato, have discoursed of it in the highest terms 
of confidence and animation. But we have only to read 
the two tracts of Cicero on Old Age and Friendship, 
into which he has compressed the substance of what 
was believed respecting this topic by the ancients, to see 
most clearly how dim were their conceptions of its-na- 
ture. The fact of man’s immortality some of them 
maintained with as much fervency as we do; but the 
manner of it, even in the most general way, was entirely 
beyond their vision. The Greeks, it is true, who enter- 
tained more correct views of the future state, than any 
Pagan people, represented the shade of a dead man as 
being the perfect image of himself while living. But, 
then, that image was a mere empty shadow, which, so 
far as the comparison could be carried out, continued 
its former course of life in the realms of pain or happi- 
ness. Minos, on earth a lawgiver, is a lawgiver still in 
the infernal regions. Achilles, the hero of many bat- 
tles, remains a hero in the unseen world, and marshals 
his hosts, pursues his enemies, and shakes his magic 
spear, in all the terrific though harmless mockery of 
real warfare. The good, admitted into a land of serene 
and unfading beauty, spend their time in Attic ease and 
elegance, and constitute only a vague repetition of the 
aristocracy of their ancestral country. In a word, the 
future state of these classic nations was but the shadow, 
thin as ether, of the present life projected upon the far- 
off canvas of the future. The picture, ideal as it was, 
was always flickering and uncertain. There was noth- 
ing real, or tangible, or palpable about it. Least of all 
did these ingenious Pagans conceive of any progress or 
improvement realized by mankind, in exchanging one 
world for another. The happiest spirits, which basked 
in Elysian pleasures, are spoken of as longing to return 
to the higher joys they had left behind them. Orpheus, 
who descended to the realm of shadows to bring back 
his lost companion, the beautiful Eurydice, found her 
one of the most fortunate in the infernal regions, but 
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still glad to be restored to the substantial enjoyments of 
her Thracian domicil. The whole picture, indeed, of 
the mythological paradise, highly poetical as it was, had 
every thing vain, dreary, and desolate in its composition. 
How totally unlike the glorious heaven of the Bible! 
There, not only the good of all ages are to be assem- 
bled, but they are to live a real life of blessedness, and 
that in eternal and substantial bodies, where they will 
form one immense and perfect society, never to be bro- 
ken up, but existing and going on to higher degrees of 
glory and happiness for ever. And, now, as every one 
wishes to make a part of that society, where he will 
meet all those known as virtuous, and may meet any 
person, however vile at present, or however despised 
or hated, it behooves the aspirant to this blissful immor- 
tality to cultivate friendly relations with all men of ev- 
ery class and character. This doctrine, in fact, as 
drawn out by revelation, is another of the powerful 
bonds, by which the present world is harmonized and 
held together. 

Much is said, in our day, about the“laws of society, 
or the means of a more perfect association. Many men, 
calling themselves philosophers, have spent their lives 
in trying to discover them. Others, professing to have 
found them, have made no little stir in the world, in get- 
ting their far-fetched theories into operation. Commu- 
nities have been formed, after an ideal model, to show 
mankind a pattern of what the world itself may arrive 
at. One has succeeded another, like the bubbles of the 
ocean, all of which have had their day of dancing on 
the restless bosom of society, but have at last broken at 
the least touch of scrutiny or opposition. Nothing but 
the Bible has stood the test of ages. This, as the great 
social reformer, possesses all the power requisite for the 
vast work of thorough and universal reformation. So 
profoundly am I convinced of this truth, that, could I 
find another set of words to express it more strongly, I 
would certainly employ them. Weak as I feel myself, 
I am nevertheless well satisfied, that I could effect 
more, for the renovation of society, by propagating and 
defending these and similar fundamental doctrines of 
the Bible, than an army of the self-styled philosophers. 
All social progress, worth a moment's thought, is con- 
tained within the lids of the blessed Bible; and he, who 
spends his life in advocating its principles, is the only 
man worthy the title of reformer. 

But there is a weak point in human nature, even when 
under the influence of Christianity, which I must now 
proceed to develop. What I refer to is that strange 
anomaly in our constitution, which leads us to hold the 
greatest ill will to that man, or to that cause, now sep- 
arated from us, with which we were once most inti- 
mately connected. This is a law of humanity, of re- 
markable strength, and has much to do, though gener- 
ally overlooked, in explaining the social influence of 
Christianity. 

Here are two friends, who, like Pompey and Julius 
Cesar, are rendered capable of a still more bitter ha- 
tred, by the mutual effects of an early and somewhat 
lasting friendship. 

There are two families, whether in high or humble 
life, which, when set in opposition, pursue each other 
with the deeper rancor, as they are less or more directly 
united by the ties of blood or marriage. This illustra- 
tion has been most frequently seen in the histories of 
the royal families of all ages. 

The man, who, like Alcibiades, betrays his country, 
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by the very strength of his first affection, becomes its 
most deadly and unrelenting enemy. It seems to him, 
perhaps, that he must redeem his former but now re- 
gretted love, by a supererogation of hostility. 

I have noticed, also, in tracing out this principle, that 
those countries, which, like Athens and Sparta, or Rome 
and Carthage, or England and Scotland, are naturally 
the most closely allied, and have the greatest number of 
interests in common, are they between which rages the 
most destructive opposition. 

The Christian Church, with all its high and holy 
morality, its lofty principles of action, and the un- 
bounded benevolence of its spirit, is not free from this 
same law of human nature. It is, in fact, the human 
nature embodied in the Church, and not its religious 
system, which must be held accountable for an evil, 
that pervades every thing with which man stands con- 
nected. If Lot and Abraham, or Paul and Silas, or 
Calvin and Arminius differ, that difference will be little 
or much embittered, as the parties are swayed less by 
the ordinary passions of mankind, and more by the ex- 
traordinary sentiments of religion. But it will be spe- 
cially marked by excesses of every character, as a gen- 
eral thing, according to the nearness of the relation 
formerly existing between them. 

So strange does this principle appear, when applied 
to religious people, that I have deemed it worthy of a 
more extended illustration, than need be given of it in 
reference to other subjects. History, that great teacher, 
furnishes some curious facts on this important topic. 

1. There was the great division between the Jews and 
Samaritans, which has for ages rankled in the heart of 
both nations, outlived every occasion and effort for re- 
conciliation, and still divides them in their poverty and 
weakness. While all the world is sympathizing with 
them, they have no sympathy for each other. In their 
days of prosperity, they mingled more or less with other 
people, traded in the ports of heathen cities, and formed 
friendships and alliances with the kings of idolatrous 
nations, but, with each other, would have no manner of 
dealings. Jesus, who demanded a favor at the hands of 
the woman of Samaria, which would have been freely 
offered to a brute, excited her astonishment. It was the 
mark of a wonderful humility, or condescension, in the 
citizen of either country, even when oppressed by thirst 
or famine, to ask for a crumb, or for a drop of water, 
from man or woman belonging to the kindred country. 
This, in fact, so far as I now recollect, is the only in- 
stance on record, where any thing of the kind, between 
a Samaritan and a Jew, was ever asked or granted. 
Never were two nations so utterly divided. Do you seek 
the reason? History and philosophy make the same an- 
swer. They were a people, once united by every tie of 
nature, but afterward rent asunder by a long-growing 
and finally incurable difference of religion. 

2. The well-known division of the Christian Church, 
into the eastern and western communions, is another 
illustration of this great principle. This division, as 
the reader knows, began to appear at an early period, 
and waxed wider and wider, till the two parties were 
totally estranged from each other. Such a result, con- 
sidering their former relations, their unity of faith and 
purpose, and their common sufferings during the ages 
of persecution, would seem impossible. It must be re- 
garded as specially remarkable, that, in view of these 
circumstances and the many interests by which they 
were bound together, they could carry their animosities 
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to such extremes of passion. When the northern inva- 
ders rushed down upon the rich plains of Rome, noth- 
ing would be more natural, nothing more merciful, 
nothing more magnanimous, than for their eastern 


; brethren to send them cheap but needful succors up the 


Adriatic. But Rome fell beneath the bloody falchion 
of the ruthless barbarian, and not a spear was sent from 
Christian Constantinople, as a free-will offering of a 
kindred people, to ward off the invader. But the 
Greeks were repaid, in their hour of need, by an 
equally inhuman and unnatural indifference. The 
Turk long held his cimitar over the tottering capital of 
the later Ceesars. For many years, as the impending 
disaster would occasionally threaten them, the succes- 
sors of Constantine implored the forgiveness and pro- 
tection of their western countrymen. But not a ship, 
not a cohort, not a soldier, was granted them. Rome, 
Christian Rome, could see the followers of the false 
prophet ride in triumph from battle-field to battle-field, 
on their way to Constantinople, without raising a finger 
to defend a city, professing their own faith, from annihila- 
tion. And when the threatened ruin fell, and the Chris- 
tians of the eastern capital were massacred by thousands 
in their own streets, and other thousands, bereft of all 
they had, were for ever banished from their country, 
their western brethren, regardless of every feeling of 
humanity, received the fugitives with caution. They 
would have treated the very worst of savages with 
more pity. But human nature has no compassion for a 
rival in religion. The moral sense itself, that best of 
faculties, is the severest of all tyrents, when roused to 
action by conscientious scruples. The only solution, 
therefore. of this astonishing example of cold-blooded 
inhumanity is, that the parties were once of one relig- 
ious faith, and were subsequently divided. 

3. Another illustrious exemplification of this principle 
is the history of Roman policy in relation to all those, 
who, at different times, have separated themselves from 
the Catholic communion. Romanism, which is held to- 
gether by a very wonderful degree of social feeling—a 
feeling so strong as to have resisted for ages a thousand 
internal elements of disunion—surpasses all bounds in 
the exercise of the malignant tempers toward a seces- 
sion from its bosom. Even the slightest tendency to a 
departure is enough to rouse its watchful indignation. 
Its history, for the last twelve hundred years, is a con- 
tinuous exhibition of the worst of passions, vehemently 
displayed against those expelled from it by its vices. 
Does not the reader remember the reformation attempt- 
ed by the good Vigilantius, in the fifth century, and the 
torrent of abuse poured out upon him by St. Jerome and 
the Church, and the eternal infamy to which his name 
has been doomed, by his enemies, to this very day? 
Are the fires of Basil, of Constance, and of Smithfield 
forgotten? Such a thing is entirely impossible. And 
there, reader, lies the placid vale of Piedmont, inhab- 
ited by a race of husbandmen and shepherds, spread- 
ing out in quiet beauty between the Alps and the Pyr- 
renees. But innocence of all wrong, and the. most 
pure and peaceful life, cannot defend them from the 
malice of a foe, who never had the courage or mag- 
nanimity to brook a difference of religious views. 
They are, consequently, marked out for slaughter. 
The day of their dreadful visitation comes. In the 
midst of their domestic avocations, at home, with their 
flocks, or following the plough, they are cut down in 
cold blood, and their barns and granaries are committed 
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to the flames. Not only men, but women, and even 
little children, who had scarcely learned the name of 
their religion, are murdered by the thousand, and left 
to perish on the soil, so peacefully cultivated by them 
when alive. 

There, too, are the sunny provinces of France, teem- 
ing with industrious farmers, mechanics, laborers, who 
had committed the unpardonable sin, of differing, in 
some respects, from the Church in which they had had 
their birth. Every art of the priesthood, every menace 
of a too facile government, every bribe of policy, had 
failed to overreach, intimidate, or allure them. Noth- 
ing was left but the bloody sword. On the twenty-sec- 
ond of August, in the year 1572, that terrible instrument 
was drawn. Not in open conflict, but in secret and 
cowardly ambuscade, was it commissioned to do its 
deed. At the same moment, throughout all France, the 
massacre was ordered to begin. The great bell of the 
royal palace rang out the signal, which, as fast as sound 
itself can go, was to echo, in awful notes, from the heart 
of Paris over all the land. The work of slaughter then 
commenced. The houses, the lanes, the streets of 
nearly every town and city, are drowned in one wide 
sea of human gore. Men, who had but a few days to 
live—women in the most delicate condition—children 
of the most tender years—all were blent in one promis- 
cuous butchery, and left to welter in their blood. The 
ties of kindred, the appeals of friendship, the sufferings 
of infirmity and disease, were all unheeded on that 
fearful day. Frenchmen made it their business, for 
twelve long hours, to murder Frenchmen, who, once 
allied to them by the links of religious concord, had 
barely asserted their liberty to depart from their former 
faith : 

“ Tanteene animis colestibus ire!” 

4. It might be supposed, from the examples given, 
that the Jews and Catholics are designedly held up, in 
this article, as the most unnatural and cruel of mankind. 
Nothing is farther from my design. It is true enough, 
that, when we search for incidents of this nature, they 
are the most abundantly supplied from their annals. 
Bat Protestantism itself, on the whole so far above the 
low passions here portrayed, has a few stains of this 
complexion on its robe. 

There was Michael Servetus, born at Villa-Nueva, in 
the kingdom of Arragon, whose unhappy fate has left a 
blot on the Reformation, which the rivers of earth can- 
not entirely wash away. Descended from an ancient 
family, he possessed the higher advantages of genius, 
of education, of eloquence, and of moral enterprise, 
beyond the majority of the great men living in his day. 
In the spirit of Martin Luther, but less enlightened by 
religious truth, he spurned the dogmas of corrupt and 
decrepit Rome, and resolved to read and reason for 
himself. Though, in his main opinions, far from the 
original simplicity of the truth, he, nevertheless, in oth- 
er respects, contributed largely to the liberal spirit of 
the new age. But he crossed the path of one mighty 
man. Happening at Geneva, on his way to Italy, he 
fell into the hands of John Calvin, by whom he was in- 
stantly arrested and carried before the council, where 
he was accused, tried, and condemned with an intoler- 
ance equaled only by the inquisitors of Spain. In a few 
days, in spite of his genius and his fame, though a 
stranger in a strange land, this eloquent reformer was 
burnt alive; and that by him, who aspired to be the 
very hierophant of reform. 
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And there, again, was Mary, the beautiful Queen of 
Scots, whose untimely end has justly called forth the 
sympathy of more than two centuries and a half. Her 
executioner, the Queen of England, could have no 
fears of Mary’s success in aspiring to the British throne, 
so long as she herself might live; but, when Elizabeth 
should pass away, the right of the Catholic Mary to the 
crown no person would venture to deny. Popery, 
therefore, in spite of all that Elizabeth and her father 
had achieved, might be again restored as the religion 
of the state. This would never do. Any measures 
might be taken, which, under the forms of law, would 
render impossible so dreaded a result. Mary is sum- 
moned to stand before the highest tribunal of the land. 
Her guilt is largely stated and easily made out; the sen- 
tence of death is passed upon her, and the day of exe- 
cution fixed. When the fatal hour approaches, all her 
friends forsake her, but her waiting women, her two 
servants, and a faithful dog, which buries itself in her 
royal folds. That little creature, whom neither threats 
nor temptations can separate from her person, seems to 
be the chief representative of the fidelity and compas- 
sion of a much boasted age. Mary perishes at the 
block, the victim of religious jealousy, and a martyr to 
her faith. So early did the Church of England, in the 
person of its founder, manifest one of the characteristic 
weaknesses of the human mind. 

5. The same principle of human nature is copiously 
illustrated in the history of the various minor schisms 
of modern times. Popery, for example, has been bro- 
ken into countless fragments, each of which seems to 
have a special repugnance to that particular side of 
the common body, from which it was taken off; while 
the society of Jesuits, made up of members received, 
promiscuously, from the universal Church, cherishes a 
general ill will to all of its regular orders, and is hated 
by them as cordially in return. Protestantism has its 
divisions, also, not one of which is without its special 
opponent, made so by some close alliance in the earlier 
periods of their life. It would seem invidious, perhaps, 
to dwell minutely on a topic, so closely connected with 
all the religious operations of the times. Nor need I 
do so; for the reader can abundantly supply himself 
with facts, in the light of which the principle I am now 
illustrating will be evident enough. I would only de- 
sire him to arrange the sects into different families, ac- 
cording to the nearness of their relations in other days, 
and then see with what peculiar virulence the members 
of the same family continue to battle with each other, 
as if their rivals were the only enemies of the faith. If 
you wish to find the deadliest, the most unreasonable, the 
only unforgiving antagonist of a sect, seek him among 
those who were once its warmest patrons and commu- 
nicants, but have been, either with or without their con- 
sent, separated from its pale. Such, my reader, is our 
poor nature, in spite of every thing thus far accom- 
plished for the illumination and enlargement of the hu- 
man mind. 

Single exceptions, however, to any great rule in either 
history or philosophy, will occasionally appear. To the 
one now laid down, there is, as I think, a very signal 
exception in the entire progress of the great Wesleyan 
reform. Though several times divided, and that by 
causes of no small concern, the separated parties, like 
Lot and Abraham, have always found it easy to live on 
friendly terms. In the very days of its origin, there was 
a division between its founder and its principal disciple, 
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on doctrines and measures of the utmost importance; 
but, nevertheless, John Wesley and George Whitefield 
always loved each other like two brothers; while they 
both looked upon the Church of England, from which 
they had more or less departed, with almost an extreme 
of confidence and regard. 

In this country, also, the Wesleyan reformation has 
been broken into parties, by principles of import to 
them all; and although, at first, no little spearing and 
sparring would occur, so soon as the mooted questions 
were fairly settled, the arena has been abandoned, fra- 
ternal feelings have returned, and the combatants, 
laughing at their encounters, have again taken the 
trumpet for the sword. 

So, in my opinion, will it always be, since the Wes- 
leyan reform is not properly a sect. It is not a section 
cut off from any portion of the great body of the 
Church. It is only an attempt to rouse the energies of 
all sects to the great work of spreading the Gospel of 
the Son of God through the world. Its members, so 
far from planting themselves on any exclusive platform 
of belief, though they take the Bible for their guide, 
engage only to do no harm, but all the good they can. 
This is the only promise, test, or criterion, by which 
they are admitted into the Wesleyan pale. This is the 
badge they wear. They have, therefore, no sectarian 
quarrel, either among themselves, or with the world. 
Their opinions are matters of instruction, not of force, 
into which each communicant gradually grows up, 
without the slightest compulsion from any source. It 
is the central idea of their system, about which every 
other idea revolves, that Christianity consists, not in the 
notions of the head, but in the virtues of the heart, the 
chief of which is universal love. That member, there- 
fore, who begins to lead a bad life, to contend against 
his brethren, or to war with other religious people, vir- 
tually pronounces the sentence of excommunication 
against himself. Bat no man is zealous to consummate 
such a deed; and, consequently, the Wesleyan body 
has lived, and is likely yet to live, at peace within itself, 
and in quietness with all the world. 

But, more than this, the great want of the age is a 
social want; and the Christian Church, so long at rest 
on this momentous point, is beginning to stir itself in 
furnishing a supply. Men never have been, and it is 
probable they never will be, satisfied, entirely, with the 
natural condition of the social state. There are imper- 
fections in it, which every age, from the beginning, has 
both seen and felt. Hence, in all the countries of an- 
tiquity, artificial associations were created, on models of 
various kinds. In order to throw something sacred 
around them, as well as to exclude the public gaze 
from experiments not fully demonstrated, these associ- 
ations were generally kept secret from the common 
mass of men. Modern times, sensible of the same de- 
ficiency, have made similar attempts. But, so far as I 
can see, there is no longer any need of these. The 
great model of society, revealed to us from heaven 
itself, is the Christian Church. This, containing the 
great doctrines of the Bible, and giving them activity 
and life, is the highest possible perfection of the social 
state. Nothing, within the reach of mortals, can go 
beyond its two most striking elements—supreme love to 
God, and equal and universal love to man. If, then, 
you wish to see society rendered perfect, my advice is, 
make the Church what it should be, then all the world 
a Church. 

















Thus, my reader, begin where you will, attempt 
what you may, to secure the social improvement of the 
world, and Christianity is the teacher, the Bible is the 
book. 

THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

IN all my ramblings, gentle reader, in the course of 
my many essays and sketches, I have seldom troubled 
you with foreign travel]. Nearly all my scenes have 
been those of home. Once, it is true, we have stood 
together on the heights of Rome, and beheld a glorious 
pageant enacted in the eternal city. At another time 
we have taken a rapid flight over many countries, and 
traced the fortunes of the different races, and demon- 
strated the glory of our own. 

Now, not to weary your patience by tiresome details, 
I wish you to ascend with me a sort of airy vehicle, and 
cross the Atlantic ocean in a minute. We have scarcely 
time to get a glimpse of the wild waste of waters, be- 
fore we are set down on the skirts of the English city of 
Bristol, renowned in story and in song. 

Standing, as we now do, on the very summit of Rad- 
cliffe Hill, which lifts its high head near the city, on the 
south, we can look down upon all its antiquity, magnifi- 
cence, and pride. The old town, the Caer Brito of the 
Britons, and the famous Brightstow of the Saxon annals, 
lies on an elevated peninsula formed by the Avon and 
the Frome, which empty into the Severn a few miles 
below. That part of the city, it is said, (Edin. Encyc.,) 
was built by Brennus, an old British chief, nearly four 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. Yonder, on 
the battlements of St. John’s gate, you may descry, if 
your vision is good enough, two very antique statues 
of Brennus and Belinus, brothers, who reigned over 
Bristol many long centuries ago. A world of romance 
stands connected with their names. Away there at the 
left, not far from the banks of Avon, lie the moldering 
and buried ruins of a once mighty fortress, built by the 
first Henry, or his son, but by the mighty Cromwell lev- 
eled with the dust. Within the straggling circuit of the 
old wall, now in ruinous decay, about one hundred 
thousand people are jammed together, riding, rolling, 
rushing through its six hundred narrow streets, as if life 
and death depended on the exertions of an hour. Just 
in front of you stands the old abbey of St. Augustine, 
which, during the reign of Henry the Eighth, was partly 
demolished and partly transformed into the magnificent 
cathedral which you now behold. That noble edifice, 
built in the Grecian style, is the Exchange; and the one 
near it, faced by a fine Ionic portico supporting three 
naval figures, is the great Commercial Coffee Room, 
erected by the Bristol merchants in imitation of Lloyd’s. 

But nature, in the neighborhood of this ancient city, 
is far more beautiful than art. Yonder, at your left, is 
the celebrated College Green, and, beyond it, as far as 
the eye or the imagination itself can stretch, is the beau- 
tiful bay of Severn, and the great river that winds its 
way through the north and west of England into its 
bright green breast. On the north, fronting your posi- 
tion, are King’s Down and St. Michael's Hill. Here, 
on your right, is a glorious landscape of varied aspect, 
with valley, and river, and rolling hills green to their 
very tops. 

Such, reader, is the city of Bristol, as we now see it 
lying far down below us. But we are standing on Rad- 
cliffe Hill. We are in the presence of the most inter- 
esting piece of architecture in the British island. It is 
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the church of St. Mary Radcliffe, not only among the ; internal monitor, and perform its high biddings. Let 
greatest, but decidedly the most charming, for its histor- ; him write a history, a treatise, an epic, or a ballad, 
ical associations, of all ever erected in Great Britain. ; which shall touch some new cord of humanity, or of 
It was founded by Simon de Burton, in the fourteenth ¢ human passion, and his deed secures him an immor- 
century, and has ever been celebrated for its elegance ; tality. 
and beauty. It is built in the form of a cross, with a ; Buta dark stain rests on the memory of Chatterton. 
tower and spire, once much loftier than they are at { He died by his own hand, a death once considered hon- 
present. orable, but now everywhere justly reprobated and con- 
Turning, now, toward the northwest side of St. Mary’s ; demned. With all my admiration of his brilliant tal- 
church-yard, you will see a row of new brick buildings, } ents, I have not a word to offer in palliation of this 
and behind one of them you can imagine a dilapidated { crime. Alas for the day, when the sins of the man 
back court, concealed by these new structures. In that ¢ shall be, in any degree, excused, by reason of the wit, 
obscure place, in the latter part of the last century, was { the fancy, or the intellect of the genius! But who 
born a bright being, whose transient passage through { knows, after all, how much of this young man’s sin is 
the world has filled it with real wonder. That lofty ¢ traceable to the cruel neglect of his countrymen? 
monument before you, erected to his memory, is the ¢ Never was a great genius so perfectly abandoned to 
most striking object around us. To me, the church of } his fate. All England was echoing his praise, while 
St. Mary, and the great city below us, and the unrivaled } he was eating his last crumb in a London garret, with- 
scenery of all the surrounding country, are interesting | out any known mode of procuring another meal. The 
only as they stand associated with his strange and event- | little spirits of the metropolis, proud of their .vast 
ful story. Without him, the proud city, and the lofty en- } wealth, were rolling in useless splendor, when the 
virons, and the broad bay of Severn, and the thousand § only truly great man in their city was starving for the 
objects of common notoriety, are to men of letters atleast { want of bread. Shame to such worthless creatures! 
of but little value. Let us approach the monument. It } How contemptible is a man, known to be rich, who 
is a stone structure, in form resembling an ancient cross, ; seeks only his own ends, and spends all his wealth to 
supporting a human figure. The figure is thatof a boy, } gratify his own appetites! Of all the aristocracies in 
dressed like a lad at school, holding a roll of parchment ; the world, that of mere wealth is the most to be de- 
in his hand. That, reader, is the most affecting object { spised; but, when joined to the neglect of such a great 
in Great Britain. I can never look at it, or even think { man as the penniless Chatterton, it is difficult to find 
of it, without a shudder. The shudder is frequently { words in any language, by which to express the utter 
followed by a heat of temper. When I see it, I call abhorrence it deserves. The man of knowledge dese- 
up names, which I can never dwell on a moment with- ; crates himself by bowing to the man of money; but the 
out emotions of mingled scorn and pity. England, with { man of money consigns himself to eternal infamy, by 
all her fame and glory, seems in a degree contemptible, { denying aid to superior mental merit struggling with the 
while I now survey it. world. But all comes right at last. The rich man dies 
Do you ask whose monument that is? Let us ap- ¢ and is buried. That is the end of him, so far as this 
proach it a little nearer. Read now the very words ; world is concerned. But the poor genius lives on in 
written by the immortal one himself, whose fame is here ‘ his works through ages of coming time. 
commemorated, for his epitaph: 
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“To THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
PATRIOTISM, or the love of country, is set down by 
Reader, judge not: if thou art a Christian, believe that philosophers, as one of the natural sentiments. It 
he shall be judged by a superior Power; to that reigns in all minds, and in all lands, as much in the 
Power alone he is now answerable.” | cold and barren, as in countries the most highly fa- 





Was Thomas Chatterton, then, a great lord of Bris- { yored. Among many proofs of this statement, the fol- 
tol? Was he one of her proud merchants, possessing } lowing poem, the production of a Sclavonian poet, is 
in life bis lands and houses, his ships and merchandise, { not the least conclusive: 
and dying in the midst of his superfluities? He was 
neither of these. A score of lords may die, and, at 
their own cost, sleep beneath marble monuments of the 
greatest magnificence and splendor; but nobody ever 
takes the trouble either to visit their sepulchres, or to 
read their vain epitaphs. A generation of worldly men 
may live, and flourish, and feel proud of their assumed You say there are brighter 
dignity ; but, when they are once buried, their conse- ; And richer domains than the land of our tillage, 
quence falls like a frosted leaf, they mingle their worth- And cities to which our Belgrade is a village: 
less ashes with the common earth that covers them, and But go to my love, and invite her; 
their pcor memories are forgotten. And this is exactly ee 
as it should be. They have done nothing worthy of O, no! she will tell thee 
being recollected. Who cannot be a lord, if he is born That the place of aad birth of all places is Gearest, 
one? Who cannot buy and sell, and heap up useless That the heart curls its tendrils round that which is nearest; 

s Sirs 5 She will smile at thy tales of the wealthy, 
money, and thus serve his own selfishness? Nothing in And to shame and to silence compel thee. 
the world is more easy. But the mind, my reader, and ; Ss eitin iain Citi Wiles sisi 
its works, are immortal. Let a poor, half-clad, helpless tp ¢ 


: : . We will cling to the scenes which our infancy clung to; 
boy be born in some obscure neighborhood. Let him } we win sing the old songs which our fathers have sung too; 


THE SERVIAN YOUTH TO A TRAVELER. 


“O leave me! O leave me! 
My wants are supplied, and my steed is the fleetest 
That dwells in our vales, and my love is the sweetest, 
The sweetest of maidens. O leave me! 
You do not, you cannot deceive me. 





possess a soul, a mind, a genius, impelling him to do To our country be true as a lover, 
something. Let him go forward, in obedience to the Till its green sod our ashes shall cover.” 
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NOTICES. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE, with reference to the Acqui- 
sition and Communication of Knowledge, and to Edu- 
cation generally. By Rev. Davis W. Clark, A. M. 
George Peck, Editor. Lane & Tippett: New York. 
1847.—This is a timely and well-executed little.buok, of 
three hundred and twenty octodecimo pages, of great 
value to young gentlemen and ladies, who are making 
efforts for the improvement of their minds. It is, how- 
ever, as it seems to us, more especially adapted to young 
men preparing for the ministry, though it does not aim 
at filling up the idea of a guide conducting them 
throughout their course. Its object seems to be special, 
not universal, and, in this view of it, is one of the best 
works of the kind extant. The style of the esteemed 
author, a little too elaborate for mere magazine and 
newspaper writing, is exactly the thing for the compo- 
sition of good books. We hope, therefore, he will go 
on and multiply his works. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN JERUSALEM. Revised by 
D. P. Kidder. Lane & Tippett: New York. 1847.— 
This is a beautiful, an interesting, and a very useful 
little book. It belongs to that class of books, which 
are equally profitable to both old and young. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’s Mirror, Lane & Tippett, 
New York, Edited by D. P. Kidder, is another valua- 
ble book for children. 


GUIDE TO THE Savior, by Rev. Daniel Wise, Ed- 
ited by D. P. Kidder, is one of the best to make relig- 
ious impressions on very youthful minds. 


Tue Devout So.pier, by Rev. D. Wise, Edited 
by D. P. Kidder, is a good story well told, being the 
history of Major General Burn, of the Royal Marines. 


INQUISITIVE JACK, is one of Peter Parley’s tales, 
printed by Sorin & Ball. The name of the writer is 
guaranty enough of its merits. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 
OF THE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
1847-8.—This, as every body knows, is one of the best 
collegiate institutions in the United States. It has ad- 
vantages of no common order. Middletown is one of 
the most beautiful and healthy cities in existence; the 
college is far away from the turmoil of business in the 
streets; the library and apparatus are equaled by those 
of very few institutions in the country; its course of 
study is ample, thorough, well arranged, and practically 
carried out; and the board of instruction, we are free 
to say, for its size, is one of the ablest in the world. 
This, we know, is saying a great deal, but every word 
of it is true. 


CATALOGUE AND REGISTER OF DICKINSON CoL- 
LEGE. 1847-8.—This is another collegiate institution 
of the highest grade, a favorite with the public, and, 
like the Wesleyan University, standing in the very first 
class of our seminaries of learning. Having never been 
at Carlisle, we cannot speak so minutely of it as of our 
Alma Mater; but we have the pleasure of knowing per- 
sonally several of its distinguished professors, who, for 
ability and learning, are not behind the best in this 
country. In every other respect, its reputation could 
scarcely receive much increase. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PENNINGTON MALE SEMINARY. 
1847.—This seminary, under the management of our old 
and esteemed friend, Rev. S. M. Vail, A. M., is acquiring 
an increased reputation in his hands. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

ANOTHER month has passed away, leaving us many 
blessings, curing many ills, and ushering in a new pe- 
riod of study and improvement. 

Among the thousand causes for gratitude, a thought- 
ful mind will always record our means of intellectual 
improvement. For ourself, we are greatly thankful for 
three things—that we were born in a free country, radi- 
ant with the light of the nineteenth century; that we 
are surrounded by good books, written by the best of 
men of all ages, adapted to our intellectual wants; and, 
lastly, that God has given us a desire to read them, and 
acquire useful knowledge,.and thus improve the facul- 
ties of our mental being. Some talk about their riches. 
Dear reader, we would not sell our love of reading, to 
say nothing of other intellectual, spiritual, and social 
blessings, for all the poor possessions of a thousand of 
our richest capitalists. Give us a warm supper, a good 
cheerful fire, a bright light, a broad table, a lot of choice 
books, and four quiet hours a night to read them, and 
we will snap our editorial fingers at all your hard-earned 
and care-worn wealth, and be a happier man than all 
the millionaires on earth. This is no fiction. We feel 
it, and say it, nearly every evening. 

But we are not now going to write an essay on the 
poverty of riches. We may, however, do it on some 
future occasion, comparing it with the riches of enlight- 
ened poverty. 

Having but little space left us for the Editor’s Table, 
we wish only to do up a few editorial chores, and then 
dismiss the reader to the really rich contributions of this 
number. 

A correspondent wishes to know, “if he must write 
on one side only of his paper, in order to please our 
printer?” The printer answers: “No, sir, provided 
you write on both sides plainly.” A. H. desires to 
know if he will be honored with a publication. We 
assure him, or her, that the article will be published. 
O. E.’s piece has been received. W. T. L. desires the 
Editor to write an article on ‘“* Mathematical Studies for 
Ladies.” We advise him to do it. We wish to know 
the author of the article on “Truth.” Our correspond- 
ents should remember, that we print no piece coming 
to us without the name of its author. We have received 
another anonymous article from Greenfield, Ill., which 
will come under the same rule. 

It is, also, incumbent on us to say, that our excellent 
correspondents must exercise a little patience respecting 
the quick appearance of their pieces, as we now have, 
for the first time since we came to this office, an over- 
flowing quantity of communications. Write on, how- 
ever, as it takes us but a little time to use up a large 
amount of material. 

We intended to have commenced, in this number, our 
foreign correspondence, but defer it for another month 
in order to leave more room for our regular contributors 
athome. In the next issue, we shall probably give an 
introductory letter from the German lady spoken of in 
a former table. 

We are frequently asked, by our esteemed corres- 
pondents, what subjects we consider most profitable 
to our readers. We have answered this question, in 
part, on a former occasion, but now add another word. 
Write us just what, if properly related to a person, 
in elegant conversation, would be likely to enlighten 
and improve him. We know of no better rule for 
good writing. 
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TRUST IW GOD. 


BY MRS. 8S. J HOWE. 
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‘‘I will say of the Lord, 
He is my refuge and my fortress—my God: 
In him will I trust.”"—Psaxms. 





O, Txov, who, in my darkest hour, 





From deep despair my soul hast won, 
As turns the pale and drooping flower 


For life and vigor to the sun, 
So turns my weary soul to thee, 

My faithful and unerring Guide! 
Ah! let me to my refuge flee, 
And in his shadow safe abide! 


The storms of life are gath’ring near, 
And night is chasing back the day: 












If Thou art mine, why should I fear? 
Thou art the life, the truth, the way! 


The rosy light of life has waned, 
As sunlight from the southern seas; 








The chain is broke, the chalice drain’d, 


And nothing left me but the lees! 


' I murmur not: I know that thou 








In righteousness hast work’d thy will: 


Beneath thy chastening hand I bow, 
And trust thee as my refuge still! 
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